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| Demands Probe 








Noted German Socialist 





British Miners’ Envoy 
Will Be Among Speakers 
At Chicago Socialist Picnic 


MASSACHUSETTS 
_ LABOR PARTY 
FORMED 


Delegates From Unions 
Decide to Postpone 
Nominations Until 
Next Year 


LRT. ATTACK QUIZ 
DEMAND IS 
REVIVED 


Untermyer Forwards) 
Complaint cf New 
Leader to Commis-| 
sioner McLaughlin 


TIMELY 
TOPICS 


Paul McKenna, member of the Brit- 
ish Miners’ Delegation now touring 
the United States, will be one of the 
principal speakers at the Socialist 
Banquet to be held at the Douglas 
Park: Labor Lyceum, Kedzie and Og- 
den Aves., this Saturday, Aug. 28th, | 
at 8 P. M. 

McKenna is a member of the Nation- 
al Executive Board of the Miners’ 
Federation, and a member of the In- 
dependent Labor Party, the Socialist | 
































By Norman Thomas 


OME weeks ago in this column I 








expressed some rather strong 


views on the subject of the ac- 




















livered himself of the usual remarks 





tion of Illinois labor—or of certain P > } 
Illinois labor leaders in behalf of la- A renewed demand that Commis- organization of England. Other speak- | OSTON.—A_ State Independent 

; j ; ; . » ; M4 » P neite ~— 73 t ot ; ; ¢ Mg » 
bor—in indorsing Frank L. Smith for sioner McLaughlin of the New isbn fh will ee Morris Loeccaterai os ss Labor party was formed by the 
the United States Senate. A friend roentgen ge Se eet ptt 5 Ratatat — delegates from trade unions of 
from Illinois writes me that I have ter {8064 * nth ehoert Rapes met pet a ee f Wis cal .| Massachusetts at a convention held 
provoked the ire of one of those lead- | striking subway workers per petrated | cialist ongressman 0 iscons n; Sunday, August 22, in Wells Memorial 
ers who in conversation with him de- last month by members of detective| James Oneal of New York, editor of Hall here. The newly formed party 
, é re. C y: 

squads has been made by Samuel Un-| The New Leader; and ‘Joseph W. + we - ami, 4 TONY SENDER 
| _by'a vote of 11 to 5, voted against 
| 


rmyer, who, n appeal from the! Shar of Ohio. 
ee othe cog ‘ manne ° nominating a State ticket for this 


PUSH TEXTILE STRIKE TO VICTORY; 
PASSAIC POLICE MAKE NEW ATTACK ON PICKETS. 


= 


GREEN 10 SPEAK 
TO NEW MILL 





Parade Will Welcome 
Federation to Jersey 
Open-Shop City 


ASSAIC, N. J.—The Passaic wool 
textile strike has become more 
than ever a national issue by 

the events of the week. The bold- 
front statements of the mill owners 
that they will deal only with company 





| unions of their employes is being met 


with plans for the formation of a na- 
tional committee to raise funds and 
hold mass protest meetings through- 
out the country in support of the Pas- 




















about “well meaning but ignorant in- ° | 
tellectuals who perhaps unconsciously =, had interested himself in the A picnic Me aie cl ae porn Myo year’s gubernatoriaz elections because | A 
-yneify , ~% ‘ »ase. aig Sle Fi é . . 2 
crucify the people’s leaders. That is bus e . ‘ paign in this sta > wi ve he a of the short time if which to file nom- 
big language about which I may have SAMUEL UNTERMYER Though McLaughiin promised an in-| Riverview Park on Sunday, Aug. 29th. inations and to prpare for an effective | 
something to say a little later. } | vestigation would be held, there has| Speakers will be the members of the venation é 
A | | co a . 
Tor eS ass ia | ° : F ~ a ~ : % u 3 
For the present I am more interested | National Executive Committee of the At present the party will confine it- 


Ss viz is 4 ys . ‘ : P 
ocialist Party self to agitating and arousing senti- 


ARRIVES 





| been no move to set a date for the 
N k ( | hearings. 
r € Oo) eo) Untermyer made his request fol- 


saic workers’ seven months’ striké for 
union. At least 10,000 workers are ex- 
pected to join the United Textile 
Workers from Passaic. 

“The new union will not compromise 
on the fundamental question of recog- 





in the reasons assigned by President | 
ee of nnd Illinois A ie agen: of | | setphag the..ceetins oF setter tom ment among the workers of the State 
abor for indorsing Smith. In justice | ‘ 7 iin favor of political action inde- 
id Sak. Wades 1 Ghaie hebent thane he the Assistant Editor of THE NEW gy ine —-— 
’ aie ; ‘ LEADER, who was i sender f pendent of the two old capitalist | 
sons. Mr. Smith is credited with “a | , ei 2 one +a | parties. The delegates considered this Girl Member of Ger-'| 


man Reichstag Will) 
Speak for Socialists 


at the meeting when the assault 
occurred, in which certain wit- 
nesses were suggested in the event 
the investigation is finally held. 


the wisest policy to follow now until 

more, of the labor organizations and 

their members back this new move, 
Before the convention had hardly 


hundred percent clear labor record as } 
a Congressman”; with orders as chair- _ 


man of the Illinois Commerce Commis- | Sessions Will Be Held 


McLAUGHLIN 


providing shelter for head brakemen; 
extending the mine washhouse law to 
railway workers, and saving utility 
consumers $360,000,000 in reduced rates. 


together with the following from Un- 
termyer: 
| “Hon. George VY. McLaughlin, 


and Sunday 














HE National Executive Commit- | « tan ; 
It also appears that as a sort of gilori- ted ‘of the Socialist Party will | Police Commissioner, 
fied lobbyist Smith “turned votes in the et che ae at a : ¢ | “New York: City. 

meet in licago Saturday to | «pear Mr. Commissioner: 


Legislature to put through the injunc- 


| 
| 
| 
: roa : | si roblems of organimition and 
tion limiting bill, to defeat the State peace 4 & H 
| 
| 
| 


| 
, . “The accompanying copy of a letter | 
the political campaigns in the states. } 


by and just brought to| 


received me 


constabulary, and to force primaries for 


3 V. Debs, national chairman | ; ; coe 
circuit judges in Cook County.” Eugene De ‘ ol |my attention reminds me to inquire} 
‘ cae of the party, has een ill for several 
Suppose that all these things are | k mat tt te bebed that be will be | 
, s 7 , > ; 
true. It is also true that Mr. Smith | ¥°°** put 1 Is hop | taken toward investigating the charges 


able to attend the sessions. of 


a brutal by 
| The other members of the commit- 


| assaults 
| Industrial Squad who were sent to 


directly and indirectly got more than 
$125,000 from Samue? Insull, one of the 


ark, which will conclude with danc- | : 
Pat : protection of all law-abiding citizens. 








| whether any further action was ever | letter to Henry H. Finder of the cloak 


| manufacturers’ 
members of the| which he stated that the “turning out 


| on 


Attack on Cloak Strike 
Pitkets Declared Un-| 
justified by Facts | 
| 





EW YORK Police Commissioner 
MeLaughlin'’s attack on 
cloak strike pickets, made in a 


the 


Industrial Council, in 


the! of the arrested pickets by the courts 


behalf of the manufacturers. 





general organizer of the A. F. of L. 
in the New Engiand district, asked for 
the floor, which was granted ta. him. 
McCarthy said that he wanted to 
clear the atmosphere by stating that 
this convention was not called by the 
A. F. of L. nor is it endorsed by it. 
“The A. F. of L.,” he said, “was un- 
equivocally to 
of a political party of labor. 


opposed 
Should 


the purposes of this gathering ma- 
terialize it would cause confusion, 
antagonism, and humiliation in the] 


ranks of organized labor.” Harry P. 


, ltee are: Congressman Victor L. Ber- | ae 2 
greatest lords over traction and super | ger of Milwaukee, James D. Grah-m | scene of the Strikers meeting at | with small fines only encourages them | Jennings, secretary and business agént 
rer j » TInt ‘ — 4 < “~~ oC 3 . F atte ‘a si . ; - co ames 2 as ANSs, § ry é s Ss 
power in he United States, to say noth- |. of Montana Morris Hillquit and | rong ne eee ok ee a ae ave | to continue Vv ith their assaults, w 4 | of the Boston Central Labor Union, 
ing of other thousands from two lesser ; think there should be such an inves- | opparacterized by Morris Sigman, presi- | 
‘ ti t D t James Oneal of New York, Joseph W. | tigation? pongergy i= : 1 testes’ also condemned the plan. 
tractior agnates. eS s) - ele a n: > rnationa é s | : . : ‘ 
4 vibrant gg ms api headers Sharts of Ohio, W. R. Snow of Illinois, |} . j dent of the Intern sip | The convention restricted the right 
lieve that Insull gave his money. for | I know that the Strike is over and} qay t Workers’ Union, as an ex- | ‘ 
; : : and William J. Van Essen of Pitts- : : or sabi ; p- ‘ | of voting to the trade union repre- 
nothing or that he did not know his aia lost by the strikers; that was a fore-| pression of prejudiced partisanship. | sentatives only. The Socialist Party 
P A " : 2 | s atives y. mo é s é aN 
man? Will any labor leader, no mat- ei’ Micndiaw the Geskhiinta ube. ait gone conciusion,—but it was a model | Sieman further charged that the ar- | Worker’s Party, and a LaFollette- 
ter how conservative, argue that Insull % : 7 ow .,, | effort by these men to redress their} rest of more than 300 strikers Mon- | ,,, " ’ ‘ 
\ : friends of Cook County, Chicago, will]... : wet OF 4% : : Wheeler Club delegate were given 
and Nlinois labor nad interests in com- | zi oa A ; | grievances, peacefully conducted, and} qagy morning was an indication that | 
hich. justified the ki t hold their annual picnic in Riverview | ; neh it abowia a ‘ 1 tt ables bhai naka er? mele full force | voice but no vote. 
no vhic us ec ir worki - as sucl shoulc ay receiver e } solice are li > eir ll fore 
mon which justifie heir working to receive 1€ | the police are lining up their | A tentative program of the party as 


was read 


sion; making full créws compulsory | 
; for switching in the railroad yards; M Chi S d The New Leader's letter was for- . : H 
: m icago atur ay warded to Commissioner McLaughlin, [a gotten under way Frank H. MeCerthy, ere 
aes rene 


| 
Miss Tony Sender, youngest member 








the formation | 


of the German Reichstag, one of ‘the 


most striking figures in European| 


| 
political life, is now in the United} 


States on, a speaking tour for the 


Socialist Party. 

Miss Sender represents Frankfort in 
the German national parliament, al- 
though at the last elections she was 
elected from two districts at the same 
time, the other being her native Dres- 
She was elected to the} 
first parliament after German 
revolution, when she 21 
years old and she has served continu- 


den in Saxony. 
the 


Was barely 


ously since 1919. Before that, at an 
age when most girls have no more} 
serious thoughts than clothes and 


parties and good times, she had played 
ignificant part 
of the German revolution, having been | 
the of 


a highly in the drama 





Cc 


leader the 


ated 
the dominant 
who think with him the right to take 
from 
large profits while they are keeping the 
workers 
state of pauperism?” 


farmers 
tariff will make the discussion of tariff 
favors 
committe@e expects that “an investiga- 
tion of 
Forstmann and 
obtained 

































































nition,” declares the negotiating com- 
mittee chosen by the strikers: W. Jett 
Lauck, Henry T. Hunt, Helen Todd, 
Frank P. Walsh. 

The Lauck committee conferred with 
Thomas F. McMahon, president, and 
Sara Conboy, secretary-treasurer, 
United Textile Workers, to arrange 
further details of the affiliation of 
the strikers to the A. F. of L. unfon. 

Both McMahon and Leuck agreec 
that the raising of the tariff issue in 
the next congress would be one of the 


strikers’ important moves, 


“Was the high protective tariff cre- 
to give Mr. Forstmann (one of 
mill owners) and those 


the American consuming public 


who produce for them in @ 
asks McMahon. 

Lauck expects the revolt of western 
against the high protective 


and responsibilities easier. The 


the situation created by Mr. 
his associates may be 
during the coming session 
f Congress.’ 

Meanwhile Passaic organizations, in- 


gether to elect the same man a United |, “ ; i ‘ ae 7 } ‘ | 
States Senator? ing tn the evening. Speskers at. the “You will note from the enclosure | McLaughlin,” de- | ene a cae Ameren revelutionary com- 
ates pené as | rl ote ro e 2nciosur “CK issioner cLaug , a P 1 | 7 ~ ; < ; : 
* , : pienic will be Congressman Berger, oh Commissioner "| and unanimously accepted by the con-| mittee of the soldiers, sailors anda] cluding the Associated Parishes, are 
It is possible for the Illinois leaders e . ” . Se the character of the witnesses to this} elgred Sigman, “instead of hastily; | n me Phe | 2 planning o gal s 
to reply that at the time of their i Morris Hiljquit, Joseph W. Sharts and saten | r i da in| vention with the provision that I workers in Frankfort-am- Main | Dlanning a gala parade and mass meet- 
reply that heir in- | ass swallowing > charges ade by ; . ing - ‘ 
ply r swallowing the chat m Organization Committee revise them] A native of Saxony, Miss Sender was|'"S to celebrate the formal inaugu- 










































dorsement (when the magzine, Labor James Oneal. | “It seems to me that even though the | 1 the magistrates 
s I é é ‘ . | ts ms 1ée a ay 10ugt ‘Ee and incitin = ré stré § Rodic* 4 oa tt +1. ; : > 
Hae ~ ’ : On Saturday night a big. banquet | ‘ : . [Chiov ers Che ie - land make such necessary changes as| living in France in 1914, where she| tation of the strikers into the U. T. W. 
in Washington devoted almost a whole | ; : : - strikers have been taken back or dis-| to punish our strikers with greater! ,, | og oo oa Preside Mey - 
‘ ae will be held in Douglas Park Audito- | ‘ ‘ ‘ it considers advisable. | was an active worker in the Socialist | resident McMahon will preside at 
issue to fulsome praises of Smith) they| . : : | banded and have therefore no further! severity, should curb to some extent ee ba a ‘ P | . z a sati : . 
; : rium. It is expected that these affairs 2 : , shed . An organiza’$2n committee consist-| Party despite her extreme youth. Her| ‘¢ meeting and American Federation 
did not know his relations with Insull. cs P . | interest in the edress of these wrongs,| the zeal of the policemen who are|, ‘a : et. = ‘ * 
. , will do much to bring_out the Social- | A P = : — 7 ,_, | ing of the signers of the “convention principal activities were in the direc- |“ Labor President William Green will 
So far as I know they have not yet], : that fact shes all the more nreaso} making wholesale arrests in the cloak] __,,,, ‘ ‘ 7 . re : . 
: : ists“of Chicago, who have been mak- : te ; 1aking h s ; 2. ,| call” and seven in addition was chosen! tion of peace and understanding be- be invited to speak. Governor Moore, 
mage this defense Certainly, unless |. ak Pt | why the Police Department should| district to the immense satisfaction of/, ik eenmennrtt . =— 5 (Paes 5 ead 
aes , " ee ing arrangements for several weeks. : ‘ a s ; . : .. | by the convention. The committee as/ tween France and Germany Upon the | 5¢2ators Edwards and Edge and other 
they were more truly babes-in-the- pursue this inv zation to the end in| the cloak manufacturers. The magis- | fi . “ . " . aces 
‘ ' kk ’ | elected consists of the following outbreak of war, however, she was public figures will be asked to attend 
woods than the “intellectuals” whom | the public inter and should disci-/| trates are not jailing our strikers for | ' me ~ : ah atta ges cpa st cee: my eed ++ ; - 
: : ‘ , ; ; tei ‘ : d a Thomas J. Conroy, secretary of the | pelled from France, and she threw her- | Attempts to picket all gates of Bot- 
they criticise, these Illinois labor lead- st r a or a pline any law-breakers that there may! the simple reason that these strikers) wy, octer © . ' ty tee _ , ss a . ; r ; 
ers knew enough about the ramifica an Wonste y | be n this squad | t Ity of any ‘assaults.’ The orcester Central Labor Union; G. H.| self with all the energy she possessed | 2"¥ Mills are to continue, despite the 
ars kney p g - ye oF is squi are not guilty of any ‘assaults. 6 Mnseme et " ss } : SSces | _ S 
ee . | Crispin, secretary of the Somerville} ; 1 Sociali Over : : brutal beatings whicl ok 
tions of Illinois politics and the alliance M4 ; 4 | “I am a great admirer of the Police| hundreds of strikers, for instance,} , - = ed anges le/ into the Socialist movement in Ger- | , ngs which broke up the 
of various factions with organized vice elepration in Muwaukee Force of this City, but like other bodies] who we i this morning on Central Labor Union; Herman Koster,| many, working feverishly for the end| test line on Monday. Mrs. Sam Lat- 
, arious fact g Se ce, ; Torce of this City, but like other bodies | who were arreste< his F g ntahididaies tas . “3 - — , rit ae ; : site ; ; 
big business and every other sort of a. tie tok Wibekd Aleka. Seek Sai ete h Rnd page aniee | secretary of the: Cambridge Central! of the war and the overthrow of the chuk is still in the hospital, paralyzed 
= eat ae , | . eS BLACK ep, am sure} some technical charges pre nearly] papor Union: Sylvester “Bri | ‘ , in the lees : . 
evil interest to stop, look and listen MILWAUKEE.— The 40th annual / that you are quite ar ious aS any-!/ all discl by Magistrate Marsh, — ance oA <gpege J. Me seed, monarchy She a the legs from a blow on the spine 
. ‘. } ; R . ;= ; : former presiden o ypographica he ahs by « eman’s clu! “arin obias 
before diving into the muddy waters | Labor Day celebration by Milwaukee | one could be to eliminate that element.” | as not a tilla of proof could be} tryion » 13: Jol - - srar oi the Independen ae nan ee ». Clarina Michel 
: . m ; — 3 : n No. 13; John McLarer e wre yah . ‘ sé and others fror Yew York ” 
of Republican politics. unions Sept. 6 will be the la s in cavenpeennneiannenneecaeanincesataa | produced st them that they were! q, M 6 cide , - he ie | faction of the Socialist movement in ns others from New York, as well 
r i 3 " pee 4 . : Stone Masons and Setters inion No. | maceman > as stril ° nee ¢ — 
As it is, the record suggests not so|local history, officials predict. The | | cuilty of any crime.” loo BUS rae the Ei ” | Germany and the section that worked, 25 St!Xers, show immense black and 
4 has ‘ kode . ‘ ‘ . — ; . rit 9; B. J. Seamen, of the Elevator Con- > - +} or blu bruls 
much criticism of individuals as a re- | affair is held in a public park with re- SPEEDING UP CROWDS } In reply to another statement issued | tructors Unt 1“ ‘ iM c *" for peace through all the dark days of} bine bruises. 
. : , * structors on No. 4, and Mary Gor- | v | a 
exe ation of the adequacy of the freshments and meals served by the | by Mr. Finder to the effect that “dele- | dor Th . on ‘ ve nt oe vas 26, she wasi 
; 1 } } } . : : Piper} garg | yn hompson, oresiden of a 
yardstick by which labor measures its | labor committee at cost M any unions CONDUCTORS OUT OF RUNS gations of strikers are besieging mem- | Women's = nile ‘ L , rr } made By Clarina Mi h l 
; } : Bations OF s HET | ymen's rade nion eague; an a i 
candidates. Something surely is wrong | have entered baseball and other teams | | bers of the Industrial Council to use| 4, é the tent Work et Uni Saxony, a : - = vLicneison 
> ‘ ‘ . = ouster és 4 adier, 0 ne Leather orkers i 
with labor tests that can be passed by | to compete for the prizes Children | their influence to bring about an end tf B e F. Bille fA 1 at |; Serou I . ASSAIC, N, J “We'lh stop this 
; ee : 5 ae ‘ Tr g-gn: o 3oston *. Biller, of Amalgamated | , HHA’, . » aes el sto 
Insull's candidate. Look at these tests| are especially catered for Open-air} CHICAGO.—Longer and faster trains | of the strike before the arrival of the | Clot! Work lL. Bec! e m | the count Was at war nd editor of “ight w!” 
: ‘ ‘ . ‘ : tt Cig . a | thing orkers; I. Beckman, « he . gnt now: 
as reported by President Walker. On| movies, concerts and dancing are pro- {are crowding railroad conductors out] Jewish religious holidays,” Sigman | F cape U1 G. Mil ss - ‘- Se a Socia A big Polis} li eant 
. | M ‘ as —— , “urriers lion; G. Miller, of the Cap way . 4 ri olish police sergean 
(Continued o é 3 rar eatures. of their runs, says Chief Conduc pre a hi head wna reas | i When #? me thougl 
ntinued on page 3) gram feature : ' — . t : | said, that while he had good reasons | Makers Local of Boston: G ete f Passaic stepped up to our group of 
Wm. Kilpatrick of Div. 1, Order Of) ¢9 doubt the correctness of this story, | tal . Phe (C ) z 
| att Conductor pie i0u n ctnes : lg) the Salem Carpenters Unic (Continued on page 3) 
,al ona ors. oO u he is war that t > niv ele- ~ “ . 
' ~ ™ . Sp wae aA Nath aware that the “an ted Joint Board of the Lz —_—__———— 
nen 10 woul x ent in the indust: is blocking | workers’ Uni . , 
. . ‘ o : nion, and O. Gonah 
 ) e °9 9 ee Ry ; Pe TS ae " : | Worcester Carpenter’s Local. 
charge of t made bare have lewray wanted eace} 
* ©! workers have always want The convention was atter - . 
* * ° up in.the switt and they are ready for it now. But] ,, = } ew 18 
Hopes Relief Will Continue [td re Saneente petenea: | S20tt w* et whom nly 1 war 
J t >S nt, I l ¢ 1aKesnitt, é n oi credited delegates. The oth wer 
| up truce, but a constructive, durable | ..,esentatives of the S ts un ay 
»presentati »S id ne pociaiist 
peace that would minate the ills Wor - . - a 
rker’s Party, Women's Tr { r 
nd woes from which the industry has 7 «< Winks 
and s fron hi he stry has wzue, LaFollette- Whee! ; 
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; . suffered fot lany years.” l 
N the eve of her departure for “Though I greatly regret being called suffered for man ‘ | individuals interested in formation 2list Part i the Y 
~~ : P . . . Sigman termed as “unfounded in ; MGS . oc st arty and the Young st h 9 
1gland on the Aquitania, fol-| home by important labor conferences mn l nfounded of a Labor Party. . ‘ : , . = a“ = Pentathlon; 12 
} ogic an fact” the accusatio ade | People’s Socialist League of Nev t: high iumn: inl i 
ng a three-week visit to this} within a month of my arrival here, I ef the « neer and firem log x sagan et lead ‘ - - hae | Y ; : . : gh jump; broad jump; 
; s he engineer and fireman | py Finder that the leader ne Uni City will hold a picnie javelin: 10¢ at ; 
as . , . , : } . by Finder that the leaders of the Union or ity will hold a picnie javelin )0-mete as u r. 
‘ ; which she set in motion] feel satisfied that the American labor erhoods. are on .yecoré : ; : “aT ‘ e J ona r dash, Hugo Erick 
| , } , ’ . Ber anew Ste oe oe re “mere figureheads, that they are kK summer festival on Sunday, Augus son of Massachusetts, winner of five 
an o tion of women to collect} movement and the liberals will not for th members are cant aks 4 oO 1 ( 5 “ N 7 : 7 
> , , , — aoe 7 oi po is leaders, but have no au- at 1 ve Fairview } will . ° 
1 the families of the striking} a moment forget the appeal my col- le to ns on acc hy May sent th ON PROGRAM OF CONCERT lata ~ . © a ae + Wel take. oae 
. 7 Fase , . - t and do not represet he worl 4 Bergen, New Jerse Severa hou- hes . 
s s, Miss Ellen Wilkinson,| leagues in the delegation and I changes ‘in length ané . é Se ath x : fe sud these events 
. : | ‘ n ges il ngtn a ers sands « ialists \ l cross Iud- war 
~~ ered a broadside at “the! brought them. We have received h t pan ton . - , : ie | wages : ar, interstate 
: _ . ’ . = Finder also declared that the “pros- son river to Weeh n th versus New Jersey 
stat f the British E re who] ening assurances that the American one ath Dee tetin ¢ e are sade remote } Desbrosses or 4 1 street 1 = b 2 
4p Re | pects of peace are mat ! ote by Desbrosses or 42nd stree d » baseball games, 
] ) ed their false pride of em-| Federation of Labor will “ £ A . ' mn ——__e——_ ‘a : , 4 . ~ 
I ies ME ae at ddnectne tienes Gs Raincoat Workers Defer Strike la factional fizl the Union To : get on the busses that ‘ ‘ le 5 and Yorkville 
e th y of starving | our cas st 1g 37 : ¢ inline th , Alevia Kosloff. renown a ee 
: no mead : . s | & BOSTON.—Instead of striking, the] this President replied Alexis Koslott, renowned dancing | them as they sev h A. D. Branch S. P. 
wo . ens | 1,000 unionized men and women rain- Mr. Finder is in endeavoring to | master of the Metropolitan Opera C¢ shore and ride sts will be singing by the 
Miss Wilkinson traveled sec- | ri ost ar waiting for pany. will make =z near er 7 od Peg 
: mar % “ ao “te - t ! Boston are waiting for t 1 irrelevant | Pan we Gee 3 t appeal oung and o'd s| Finnish male and mixed choruses, an 
Oo S on 9] er which carries us in these three i +} =} ‘ <’ . nt al nities _ } " with illet f 5 I vid é r 
; i <\thenan 1 ow ine ain th 1 Ladie Garmen The issues in the cloak; Wt aliet OF « David 1€ c 1 a| Italian musical ram, and a concert 
. Am ae. ae ow 1 oe vith ‘tne prt pie W e with the newly e from first to last economic | 4 ce f the orchest at easant d t by the United Finnish Band. A few 
g s re ticket for a third- -eived With all this, f 1€ s association on th and industrial and have nothing what- Capitol atre wil lead 1ug- A sp lid ar sho speeches w low, by Judge 
y , ill turn over tl und-raisine efforts 6 ; . ‘ % e Les ill by 
: She will turn over the|/ fund-raising efforts here vorke de ds. Julius Hochman,|}ever to do with factional controversy | mented ba sts | ranged g At| Jacob Panken, August Claessens, and 
& 3 to e miners’ relief funds, she| started. I shall bring h« ternz 1 vice-president, is| or ‘politics. The group represented | for the t (New 3 thle will; others, Dancing will b at 5 pn. m 
62 that the Bri er nization Finder has alw agreed, for | Jersey) Str to es five- Lots of eats and drinks will be on 
‘ 5 e office of the Women's Com-| lies can continue to count on the a 42- nee. ¥ 1 the soundness~of the| given in the « ne « August 28 at! mile +h ss{ hand and ‘Several petal Bastin The 
r R of British Miners’; pathy and support of every scale proposition that jobbers should| the Coney Island Stadium. In addition | Finnis e shed | tickets are 50 cents per person and are 
Wives and Children. 70 Fifth avenue,} minded American women have the same responsibility for con-| there will be a mixed chorus of 250) against five selected Fi h-American; now on sale at al! Socialist Party and 
s Wilkinsun issued the lowing “There is something painfull; tailo ditions under which their garments! voices under the personal direction of | runners Also, a on run, with; Y. P. S. L. hea@quarters and at the 
state: (Contnued on page 2) finishers, (Contnued on page 2 | Mr. Jacob Shaefer, the composer. Ove Anderseen and American; City Office, 7 East 15th street. 
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 hurlgd 


against the Irvona Coal & Coke Co. and 
Cambria Smokeless Coal Co. 


sonville agreement éarlier in July and 
lost no time in importing strikebreak- 
ers from their other mines in the non- 
inion fields of ‘southern Pennsylvania 
4 th hiring some 60 gunmen under 
the leadership of a notorious “captain” 
Carlton. . 
*Coalport lies in the center of Dis- 
trict 2, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
iea—at the end of ‘two branch lines of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The union 
has been fighting hard to hold this key 
position. Stiff picket lines have been 
out from the beginning. The Women’s 
Auxiliary that was organized by Clare 
Johnson, assistant educational director 
of the district union, at the close of the 
Coalport Labor. Chautauqua, has got 
the women out. on the line with the 
men. 

A hundred women and their chil- 
dren were patrolling the entrance to 
the Irvona Coal & Coke mines when 
a group of thugs rushed up. Con- 
stable Keith, a peace officer of the 
town, was there and everyone was in 
perfect order. One of the thugs 
Gashed a tear. gas bomb against the 
fender of the constable’s automobile 
that was parked on the road near the 
marching women. Then the excitement 
began. Women fainted and children 
ran choking and crying. Next morn- 
ing Mrs. Ire Smyers was still unable 
to speak and barely able to see. 

A warrant was immediately sworn 
out for the arrest of Teter and Amick, 
two of the thugs. Constable Keith in 
trying to serve the warrant was beaten 
unconscious by the thugs. Later, the 
gunmen, some of whom are deputy 
sheriffs, had Keith arrested on. charges 
of carrying concealed weapons—his 
policeman's pistol—and of pointing this 
gun at them. Five of the thugs in 
turn were arrested on charges of ag- 
gravated assault. All seven men are 
out on $1,000 bail. 

“Captain” Carlton, a veteran of the 
World War, has given fancy military 
titles to his thugs.. They are ranked 
as “lieutenants,” “sergeants” and “pri- 





British Stribe Indirectly 


inble Who Tries 
to Arrest Company 


- Coalport, Pa.— Company guards 
a tear gas bomb among the 
“women and children on the picket line 
‘ at Coalport, Pa., and then beat up and 
atrested Constable Keith who tried to 
‘arrest them. These brutal incidents 
came after several weeks of strike 


The 
companies began violating the Jack- 


Sti | tes hi > Mi ing 
—_—--e 
Chicago.—Illinots miners are get- 
ting more working days per week than 
has been the cast for many months 
past. This is due, in part, says Presi- 
dent John H. Walker, Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, to the customary 
annual rpurt with the approach of au- 
tumn and the purcHase of winter coal 
stocks, but also indirectly to the pro- 
tracted lockout of British miners, 
which began May 1. 
“No Illinois coal is going to Enz!and 
to scab on the British miners-so far 
as I know,” Walker says; “but the 
mines nearer the Atlantic seaboard 
that used to supply our eastern States 
are now exporting to Great Britain, 
and so Illinois coal is finding a tempo- 
rary. eastern market in America.” The 
Illinois miners have contributed al- 
most $30,000 to the British miners. 


TEXAS PARDONS 
RANGEL 


Cline and Other Mexi- 
can_ Revolutionists 
Freed — Weinberger 


Secured Release 


ELEASE of Rangel and Cline 
and the -four Mexicans with 
them in a Texas. prison for 

running arms over the border during 
the revolution in Mexico thirteen years 
ago is the result of six years’ effort 
by the Political Prisoners’ Defense and 
Relief Committee of New York, as well 
as other organizations. 

The committee, headed by Rose 
Bernstein and Hilda Kovner, retained 
Harry Weinberger, New York attorney, 
to prepare the appeal to the Governor 
of Texas. Weinberger went over the 
case and appeals, went to Texas after 
Governor Hobby refused to release the 
men, made a personal appeal to Gov- 
ernor Pat. M. Neff, who refused par- 
don and said Mexico had forgotten the 
men. 

Weinberger went to Mexico, obtained 
further aid from the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor, President .Obregon, the 
Legislature of Mexico, etc. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor conventions 




















|. __ “Won't You Step Into My Parlor?” 
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Elihu Root Arbitrator 


CHICAGO DRIVE 





Of Bricklayers’ Dispute 



























































passed resolutions on behalf of the men. 
President Calles of Mexico asked Gov- 
ernor Ferguson of Texas for the re- 
lease Of the men, but she did not act 
until last week, when she granted 
complete pardons. 

A telegram commending Governor 
Ferguson for her pardon to Jen. M. 
Rangel and the others has been sent 
by the American Civil Liberties Union 
to the woman Governor. The :nen 
were serving sentences of 25 years to 
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Blind Poet Befriended T 


By Labor Bests Police | 


blind 


Sails 








CHICAGO.—Persecution of 








ony Sender 
Arrives 


(Continued-from page 1) 


barely of voting age, even in Germany, 









































* vates.” The captain is a professional . : ; . in . 
. h er of D Sheri ° be 92 - vendérs on Chicago streets allayed: for Namie ‘ite ‘ CREEL F near 

strikebreaker, but he found time July os cheng Pct gone gro Thy pee America Will Con- a tithe by pressure on Mayor . Dever haga waa poe Coe ome sal yt 
een Ge. pe ning ae aoe band of Mexican revolutionists killed tinue Relief Work for from the Chicago Federation of Labor, | oct’ ‘Susie elaiguedh Cirabate 
saiiligh o¢ the a: gall sn agg om the sheriff in an encounter while run- Mi has gue agate _— sa saect os T land Soldiers’ Council), the revolution- | 
i Ghee the - Presbyterian pane ning arms over the border. The Amer- ners Paul Sullivan, a blind poet. Sullivan, | ary body that took over the govern-| 
sings on the picket line cone tie: miners ican Federation of Labor, Mexican who belongs to the Fraternal Order | ment of every part of Germany after | 

Now Carlet divid : : *| Federation of Labor, Civil Liberties (Continued from page 1) of Blind Men, was selling his booklet Rs cowardly and ignominious flight of | 
wow rieton divides his time between | Union and other organizations have mie of verse, Antidotes for the Blues, when| tne Kaiser and all the ruling families | 
Coalport and Kramer, where the Pea- tried for years to secure their release. COE Gene. 5S Se anaes whee the police arrested him. The Fraternal! ,y4 pending pte ‘Benhian at the Re- | 
body Coal Co. and the Erie Railroad “Tt must be said and admittea they |°U" statesmen and leading citizens! o:qer, with labor backing, immediate- | ,ubtican énatiiGition, ro 
are contract breaking. did nothing prs were doing nothing have attempted to wreck the work of|ly summoned the Mayor, Welfare Com- | ie P oa ihe aa “ tee 2th a | 
more than the imortal Travis, Bowie,| our delegation here. Taking their cue| Missioner Mary McDowell ee gg native e p" ee Pace tir Tarp aa 

Community Church Sermon Crockett and their brave companions | trom Prime Minister Baldwin, they to appear at the ge cee ga ae | Stink: tenable. diddaeaiane a ed 

At the Community Church of New| V®T® ee Ss nk He Sy are: eae have represented that our appeals here Pier vee ee pe Wee eee |ing sailors and serious-looking work- | 
York, Park avenue and 34th street, tured and masscred at the Alamo,” ‘ ote ‘ i P The police were first set to hound-| 4. proken in spirit so tan bee Dears | 
Rev. John Herman Randall, on Sunday Governor Ferguson Ses See man] he Seaecerery. Fane ee aeoed ny n°| ing the blind on the streets when 8n lof horrible war marching from one} 
morning, Aug. 29, at 11 o'clock, will have been imprisoned 13 years. need among the miners’ kin. It is not alleged philanthropic organization, | ~overnment office to another and bales | 
preach on “What Constitutes a Civ- entirely surprising to find that this} The Lighthouse, sought a monopoly of| ine them ove rin the name of the revo- | 
ilized People?” All are cordially in- Billion Bread Labels Used connivance at starving the miners into| begging funds for the blind. “Investi-|jution, was a memorable one. When | 
vited to attend. CHICAGO.—More than a _ billion| submission has come as the climax to| gation showed that a large proportion | tne apheiter Soldatenrath of all Ger- 
union labels were used on bread made|-the most brilliant and extravagant so-| of the money begged by The Light- | many met in December, 1918, in the| 

i Typos to Meet in Colorado under decent sanitary and labor con-| cial season London has known since| house went to salaries of directors and} pejchstae pbuildine in Berlin to plan 
os COLORADO SPRINGS. — Th e| ditions, the Bakery & Confectionery] the war. As our peers of finance lei-| superintendents, all of them able to} ¢4, the former Empire, Miss Sender | 
seventy-first convention of the Inter- | Workers International reports. surely make their way to the moors| see, while the blind had to work long took a leading part in its deliberations, | 
national Typographical Union opens and the German spas to rest up from] hours for $11 a week up. The super-|,., she dia in the deliberations of the | 

in Colorado Springs for a six-day pe- Who would be free himself must| their arduous social pursuits, they no| intendent told The Federated Press| Gonstituent Assembiy that met. in 
doubt want to ease consciences trou-| that $11 a week was plenty for the} wejmer ana framed: the Republié¢an 


riod, September 13. strike the blow.—Byron. 
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or before th i 
menth will re the THIRD business day of any 


, draw interest from the FIRST of the same 
mhonth, if the deposit is left to the end of the quarter. 


LAST INTEREST DIVIDEND 
| <A ho 
per year on all amounts from $5.00 to $7,500.00 


THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


(Organized in 1850) 
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week. In a tremendous area even this 
Deposited on or before misérable pittance has been denied 
| Litchfield, Ayr, Bolton, with 20,000 








154-156 E. 86th St. : 
8 inte : 
Open Mondays to 9 P. M. } be il from Septem | lowances to the poor. Warwickshire 
————___ — -_ _ rd. and Kent have sharply curtailed the 
payments. The poorhouses of South 
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‘no miners 


bled by the poverty that has invaded 
the miners’ homes. 
“I have no wish to exaggerate the 


extent of suffering in the coal fields. 
ft and the others in the delegation 
would be the first to grasp at the news 
that conditions have somehow im- 
proved for the better. Yet we know, 
from first hand observation and re- 
ports received every day during the 


last few weeks, that such is not the 
case ° 

“Our much-vaunted 
tem entitles needy to less than $5 per 


poor rélief sys- 


miners, have discontinued entirely al- 





Wales have been filled with single men, | 
who, the law, are entitled to no 
relief whatever 

“Because folk are not 
lacking the normal pride which leads a 


under 


our miners’ 


human being to conceal, as well as he 
or she can, the terrific inroads of pov- 
erty, the British coal owners and their 


allied industrial leaders are able to say 
in the streets 
it 


idea of when re- 


are dropping 


from starvation Such a situation 


would seem, is their 
lief would 

“Let me ss 
not for the relief 
Federation, 
women's committee, the miners ana | 


actually be needed, 

however, that if it were} 
of the 
the town councils and the 


iV, 


work aonegna 














blind to live on. 





Sigman Accuses 





e° 
McLaughlin 
(Continued from page 1) 
are made as the ‘inside’ manufacturers. 
“Mr. Finder’s group has also con- 
stantly paid lip service to our request 
that cloakmakers should be able to 
make a living from their work. The 
demand for a 36 weeks of guaranteed 
labor, together with the wage in- 


bring this 
th 


creases, is the only way to 


about. It is equally preposterous 
assert that the Union's demand for 
the regulation of jobber-manufac- 


turer production and the elimination 
of cut-throat competition of contrac- 
tors, have anything to do with ‘fac- 
tional fights’ or ‘politics.’ 

“Mr. Finder is wrong in complaining 
that the strike has no constituted au- 
thority for settlement. Any offer hav- 
ing solid merit brought to the atten- 
tion of the leadership of the strike 


will be duly considered. Chronic com 


plaints and unfounded charges, how- 

ever, will not advance the cause of 

peace in the cloak industry one inch 

further.” 

12,000,000 Brooms Union Labeled 
Chicago Over 12,000,000 broom 


bearing the union label of the Interna- 


tional Broom and Whisk Make: 


: their kin would be dropping in the 
Deposits over —— | streets from starvation yg ow Phd Union were sold in 1925, the union 
H $23,000,000.00 Owned by | ase thousands of miners. women and! headquarters in Chiczgo reports, 
ey More Than 33,000 | children, walking the countryside ad- “. 
? Depositors jacent the mine towns begging a bit | A government which comes out 
lof bread. |} strongly only in emergencies will be 
‘ le | | “About $15,000,900 has been ex- tempted to create and maintain a state 
: | ONE DOLLAR } pended in this relief work and yet the | of — 2% emergency ne yg ara yo 
F need daily crows creater.” to create a state of chronic war, or as 
: f Opens an Account | |} the doctor who could cure fits and} 
13 | | nothing else began his treatments al- 
ACCOUNTS OF 3AN c ways by trying to induce epilepsy.— 
wS WELCOME ATIONS | PARK PALACE George Bernard Shaw 
3-5 West 110th Street tele Aa dak a ai 
Elegant Rall Rooms for Ralls, Wed- Society has just two mortal enemies 
Séudibon che dings. Banquets and Meetings. —the man who will not speak his mind 
| Bway aah Bthebnor Ot ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. and the man who tries to close the 
Open ,Mopdare to | em ~~ et | mouths of those who do not think as 
* he does.—T. L. McCready. 

















|lation in 


constitution for Germany. 


leading 


Since 1919 she has been a 


of 
brilliant 


member the Reichstag, one of its 


most orators, well informed | 
bee all public and international ques- 
pie and always listened to with the 
| 


| deepest respect Despite the fearful | 


through in | 


is | 


lived 
leading 
any young 
full of 
bubbling sense of humor and not at all 
iwed 


events she has and 


Which she took a part, she 


as vivacious as woman of 


her age, bright, fun, with a 


by her remarkable past. 


United 
perfectly | 


This 


States. 


visit to the 
English 
of an 
arrived 


her first 


She 


is 
speaks 
accent | 
New York |} 
Aquitania 
Mr. | 


repre- | 


with hardly a 
| Miss 
| Friday 

She was n 

ind Mrs. 


sentatives 


trace 


Sender in 
the 
Hillquit, 

and 


Socialist 


afternoon on 


et by Morris 
Morris 
of 
After a sojourn 
Mrs. Hillquit 
| N. J., she will begin her speaking tour 
that will her to all the 
German of the United 
she will 


Berman, 


the New York 
Party brief with 


Comrade and at Avon 


take leading 


centers States. | 
in English 


several occasions 


In 
land 
Miss Sender will 


addition, speak 


French on 
be open for speak- 
New 
Sep- 


Ing engagements in around 


of 


and 


York throughout the month 
tember and = at 


the 


farther 
The 


“The Social 


points west 


until end of October sub 


jects of her lect 
ind Labor 


The German Republic,” “Ss 


ures are 


Ist Movements of Germany.” 
cial Lee 


“The United 


Germany,” and 
States of Europe 





Mexico and the 
Catholic Church 


Its His 


Lecture by Harry Waton 
Fri., Aug. 27, 1926, 8 P. M. 


COMMUNITY CHURCH HOUSE 
Y. 


Sith St. at Park Ave., N. 
Admission at door 50c. 


Auspices Workers’ Educational 
Institute 





STARTED BY 
MILLINERS 


Comparison With New 
Yerk Shows Unfa- 
vorable Conditions in 


Western City 


Plattsburg, N. ¥.—Elihu Root, Sec- 
retary of State under President Taft, 
is chairman of the tribunal of three 
which will hear the jurisdictional dis- 
pute of the bricklayers’ and plasterers’ 
unions, William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, an- 
nounces. William J. Bowen, president 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers In- 
ternational Union, will appoint one 
other member of the tribunal. 

Edward J. McGivern, president Oper- 
ative Plasterers and Cemene Finish- 
ers International Assocition, will ap- 
point the other. Both unions will hold 
their conventions in September, before | 
the tribunal meets. The tribunal was | its millinery workers while unionized 
provided for last fall at Atlantic City 
as the American Federation of Lbor 
convention began. The unions signed 
a truce in their fight over the alloction 
of territory and agreed to continue un- 
der the 1911 agreement. 


20 MORE JOIN 
DOCK STRIKE 


800 Men Are Now Out 











Chicago.—Nonunion Chicago sweats 


New York gives much more tolerabie 


conditions, the Women's Millinery 


Workers’ 
home to Chicago girls what organiza- 
tion means. The union, which is Local 
52 of the Cloth Hat, Cap & Millinery 
Workers International; draws the fol- 
lowing comparisons: 

New York—Weekly wage, operators, 
$45-65; makers and trimmers, $30-45; 
union hours, 44; overtime rate, 14; 
work, equal division; job, secure. 

Chicago—Weekly wage, operators, 
$20-25; makers and trimmers, $15-30; 
union hours, 48; overtime rate, straight; 
work, favorites; job, arbitrary. 

“Wages and hours for nonunion mil- 
linery workers in Chicago compare 


for Increased Pay—_ 

° ° | more unfavorably with unionized New 
Strikebreakers Being York,,” Secretary Anna David of Local 
Imported 52 says to the girls. “The conditions 

dlers, most of them checkers and 


in New York were secured through the 
T spotters, have joined the strike 


union. You can bring about the same 
conditions in Chicago if you will or- 
ganize.” 
on against the New York Marine Com- The beginning of the new busy sea- 
pany at piers 20 and 21, Hudson River. | 8°" in the trade finds the local on its 
H. J. Chapman, representative of the toes. Mass meetings, prizes for bring- 
Brotherhood of Railway and. Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, express 
and Station Employes, says 800 men 


ing in new members, distribution of 
circulars at the shops and other meth- 

are now striking for 75 cents an hour 

pay, time and a half for overtime and 


ods are being used. 
The local, though organized less 
than a year ago, promptly showed its 
improvements. The men were | Sense of responsibility toward the rest 
‘oyed unloading freight, mostly 
. from Erie Railroad cars. 
.. J. Chapman, general representative 


Union explains in driving 


























WO hundred- more freight han- 














other 





of the labor movement both at home 
and abroad. When Local 47, the men 
millinery workers of Chicago, gave $40 


for the union, organized the strikers| for the relief of the Passaic textile 
and went to company officials for a| strikers, Local 52 donated $75. When 
conference. The company men in- the men gave $50 to the British miners 
sisted that the firm had_ sufficiest | the women volunteered in numbers for 
strike breakers and would not deal| the British relief tag day in Chicago, 
with the union or strikers. It hasS/and they are doing the same for the 
brought men on ferries from Jersey | Passaic tag day. 


Two delegates are going from Local 
52 to the annual women’s trade union 


City to dodge picket lines before the 
docks and is bringing negro avorkers 


from Harlem, New York. conference under the auspices of the 

The company unloads freight, in-| Women’s Trade Union League at 
cluding the-fruit- held up by the strike, | Waukeegan, Ill, September 24-26. The 
from Erie Railroad freight cars fer- | success of the hat frame workers’ local 
ried over the Hudson to the New York | in New York in a 3-day strike has 
side. The strikers were getting 50 to led to plans to organize the workers 


52 cents an hour. The union rate is 
85 cents an hour. 
Workers’ Sports 
Soccer Match to Be Held 
An outing by the Progressive Sport 
Club will be held Saturday, August 28, | 
to Camp Ganeden.. The first and pot 
| 


of that craft in a similar local in Chi- 
cago. 


‘NEW YORK MEETINGS 
FOR TONY SENDER 


play an game. All Miss Tony Sender will speak at a 
who want to join come along. We will| number of meetings in New York city. 
meet in front of the clubroom, 204 East| ne City Office of the Socialist Party 
has so far arranged for her to speak 
in Yorkville on Friday, Sept. 10, at the 
| Labor Temple, 247 East 84th street, un- 
der the auspices of the German, Hun- 
garian and Yorkville Socialist Branches, 
Miss Sender will address this meete 
|ing in German. She will speak in Eng- 
| lish in the Bronx on Wednesday, Sept, 
| 15, at the Bronx Free Fellowship Hall, 
McKinley Square, auspices Bronx So- 
cialist Branches. Miss Sender will be 
the guest of the Brownsville Socialists 
at their ratification meeting on Sept. 24 
at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 











teams of the soccer division will 


exhibition those | 


Broadway, 1 o'clock sharp. 
The Progressive Sport 
radical labor sport organization organ- 
by Committee of the 
Jewish Verbond. All who 
wish to join it should come to the next 
will take place on 
Tuesday evenings, September 4, at 204 
East Broadway; or write to the presi- 
dent, Julius Green, 204 East Broadway. 
The Green, 
president; 
dent; Joseph Feldman, financial secre- 
secretary; 


Club is a 


the City 


Socialist 


ized 


which 


meeting, 


Julius 
vice-presi; 


officers are: 


Morris Goldberg, 
recording 


tary; Joe Shuch, 


David Meyer, treasurer. Other meetings are being arranged at 
Saline Ta ale tates 2708 | the Rand School, Forward Hall, in 
Tourist Club Hike | Borough Park and Williamsburg sec- 


tions of Brooklyn, and in the German 
of Queens and Richmond 
The New Leader will carry 
other news of meetings. 


Sunday, Aug. 29, we hike to Hunters 
Island, near Pelham Bay. All those | 
who wish to bathe should bring bath- | 
¢ The clean water surround- 


districts 
| counties. 

ing suits. | 
| 











ing this island affords everybody an} All Socialist organizations, labor 
opportunity for wholesome, healthy | unions and societies who desire-to ob- 
recreation. Mecting place, East 180th| tain the services of Tony Sender should 
street subway station; time, 6 a. m.;; write at once to August Claessens, 
| fare, 10 cents; walking time, 3 hours; | Secretary, Socialist Party, 7 East 15th 
leader, August Faude. Non-members] street. Phone Stuyvesant 4620, 

|}are welcome guests at all times pro- | a= 

vided they are nature loving prole- | You cannot start a successful revolu- 


| tion on elevenpence.—Jim Sexton. 


tarians. 











PICNIC AND SUMMER FESTIVAL 


Socialist Party—Young People’s Socialist League 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 29th, 1926 


Orchard Grove, Fairview, Nerth Bergen, N. J. 


GREAT PROGRAM 
Athletic Contests 10-Mile Race 
Famous Finnish Runner Baseball Games 
Band and Choral Concerts Dancing 
Speakers: Judge JACOB PANKEN and Others 


GATES OPEN 10 A. M. ATHLETIC GAMES 10.30 A. M. 
PROGRAM AT 2.30 P. M. 





















Desbrosses or West 42nd St. Ferry to Weehawken, then take btu? to 
Fairview. Get off at Erie R. R. Station at Fairview. 
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Tickets can be obtained in Room 505, 
Street, and at all Socialist Headquactérs 


Ticket, 50 cents per 
People’s House, 7 East 
and Y. P. S. L. Circles. 
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Gomez Robs Venezuela 
For Own Enrichment, 
Labor Union Reveals 





HE unbridled manner in which 
T Gomez, virtually dictator of 
Venezuela, is plundering the 
wealth of the country for the aggrand- 
izement of himself and his cohorts, is 
revealed in the following communica- 
tion received by The New Leader from 
the Venezuelan Labor Union. The 
Union, founded in December of 1923, is 
affiliated with the Federation or Pan- 
American Workers. 

The letter follows: 

“Taking for granted your passion 
for the liberty of all peoples, we of 
the Venezuelan Labor Union have re- 
course to your periodical in behalf of 
a nation cruelly oppressed, in which, 
owing to monstrous and swaggering 
tyranny, no proper use of the press 
can be made. 

“Venezuela has no lack of lofty cre- 
dentials among the peoples'of Amer- 
ica; she has a right to a patent of 
honor, and it is with reason that she 
appeals to all republics for moral and 
materi] aid. There is now in South 
America a people in grief under the 
lash of governmental abuse; their 
arms are raised for help, but for every 
one that ventures to speak against the 
tyranny, there is sudden seizure, the 
burden of chains and seclusion in some 
dungeon, where often enough he is 
flogged to death. 

Support is Asked 

“In the name of the martyred and 
silenced people of Venezuela, our or- 
ganization begs you to give space in 
your periodical for their complaints, 
that we may thus secure the sympathy 
of America; that all humankind may 
hear our cry; that magnanimous souls 
may be moved to come to the help of 
those who have the duty and the most 
decided purpose to cut a path toward 
the light through the jungle of social 
venality. 

“We wish to count upon the material 
and moral support of those for whom 
patriotism is a noble and vibrant mat- 
ter, in order that in the near future 
our banner of protest may fly under a 
favorable American sky. 

“It is a disgrace to America that 
there can be found anywhere such acts 
of the magnitude of those which suc- 
cessively occur in Venezuela with the 
knowledge and sanction of the civi- 
lized world. 

“Human dignity, a well-conceived 


Vicente Gomez, applauded as they are 
by a cohort of hired journalists who 
in no way reflect popular sentiment, 
because they confound the Issues and 
renounce all dignity for the sake of 
the despot’s favor. 

“For the present, we shall call to 
your attention only one matter of re- 
cent occurrence, which pictures in 
masterly style the ambition of the 
tyrant and the malleable and elastic 
fashion in which he has struck terror 
into the hearts of men distinguished 
for their intelligence, their social and 
economic tenure, 


Sells Himself Big Estate 

“By consent of the National Con- 
gress it had been resolved that Juan 
Vicente Gomez might purchase for the 
sum of seventeen million bolivars the 
estates known as ‘Hatos de El Caura,’ 
consisting of more than one hundred 
square leagues along the Orinoco. 

“These Gomez acquired for the 
ridiculous sum of three hundred thou- 
sand bolivars. He contrived te plun- 
der Venezuela with his customary pro- 
cedure, and suggested the scheme to 
his henchmen in Congress. It was ac- 
cepted without objection, with the en- 
thusiastic approbation of persons who, 
through fear or effrontery, sanctioned 
and continue to sanction the mon- 
strosities of this man who has given 
a free hand, without precautions and 
to their huge advantage, to the dan- 
gerous magnates of imperialistic coun- 
tries, 

“In Venezuela, Gomez disposes of 
the property of the natives quite as 
he pleases. The measures which he 
puts into practice have a generous 
range—from impudent offers for valu- 
able property all the way to arrant 
bullying; imprisonement or death is 
current coin. 

“Thus he has seized upon whatever 
the country produces, monopolizing the 
cattle industry and its derivatives, the 
mills, navigation, the manufacture of 
Roman cement, the exploitation of 
minerals, woods, pearls, cigarettes, 
transport, etc.—all this to such a de- 
gree that a newspaper in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, edited by Venezuelan 
exiles, enumerating the number, ex- 
tent and other particulars of the prop- 
erties acquired by Gomez during his 
dismal dictatorship, establishes a total 





Americanism, and the most elemental 
principles of solidarity constrain every 
country not to regard with continued 
indifference the brutal capers of Juan 


est fortune.” 


of much more than a thousand million 
bolivars! And yet, when he first came 
into power he was a man of very mod- 





Administration Wins‘ POLICE CLUBS INJURE 


In Jewelry Union 





Communists Fail to Elect 
Single Candidate De-| 
spite Bitter Efforts 
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International Jew- 
of this city, 
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elry Workers’ Union, 
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tt is estimated that if another hour a day is worked in the pits next year, there will be at least 28,000 additional casualties. 
(From “The Miner,” Organ of the British Mine Strikers) 
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franchising Workers 
May Bring Radicals 
Into Diet 








NE of the results of the next gen- 
eral elections in Japan under the 
new law extending the suffrage 

to many millions of small farmers and 

industrial workers is likely to be the 
winning of a good-sized block of seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies by the 

Rodo-Nomin-To (Labor Farmer Party), 

formally. launched in Osaka on March 

5. The labor and peasant delegates 

at the founding convention represented 

organizations with about 125,000 mem- 
bers, and since the forming of local 

party units was begun on April 30 

many thousands of workers and farm- 

ers are reported to have joined up. 
Bearing in mind the attitude of the 

Japanese Government, which is dread- 

fully fearful of “dangerous thoughts,” 


JAPAN WORKERS 


New Election Law, En- 


and which seized upon the Communist 
bogey as a pretext immediately to dis- 
solve the labor party organized in 
Tokyo, Dec. 1, 1925, the organizers of 


PASSAIC MILL PICKETS 


tion tax and the tariff on articles o 
daily necessity. 

“(8) The popular control of diplo 
macy. 

“Economics 

“(1) The establishment of freedom o 
association, the right to strike and col 
lective bargaining. 

“(2) The establishment of the righ 
of cultivating land. 


wage act. 


work for women and young persons. 
“(5) The establishment of the eight 
hour day. 
Act. 
“Social Conditions 


vate law. 


women, 


missions to professions. 


ness, old age and accident. 
“(5) National guarantees 


cation.” 








(Continued from page 1) the Rodo-Nomin-To took pains to de- 


“Left Wing” union ele- 


to have strong appeal to the suffering 


ltwelve, four New York friends and pened that no ; “ masses and may prove to be quite 
ments or Communists would be al-/“dangerous” to the Japanese 

io} > i oe : ; € § apanes ruling | 

| eight Botany mill strikers, as we lowed in the new organization. The | class, 

started from the soup kitchen at 25/ Political Division of the General Fed- 


Dayton avenue, Passaic, to picket one | eration of Japanese Labor took a prom- 
inent part in forming the new party 


of the Botany gates. 
and insisted that nobody known to be- 





“(3) The enactment of a minimum 


“(4) The prohibition of night work, 
underground work and other dangerous 


“(6) The amendment of the Factory 


“(1) The abolition of discrimination 
as regards women in public and pri- 


“(2) The prohibition of the traffic in 


“(3) The abolition of restrictions on 
the education of women and their ad- 


“(4) The enactment of a system of 
insurance against unemployment, sick- 


against 
false charges and unjustified detention. 

“(6) The payment by the National 
Treasury of all expenses in connection 
with compulsory and professional edu- 


With a large number of Japanese 


tenant farmers driven to riot by high 
land rents and generally desperate 
conditions, as reported in recent Tokyo 
dispatches, the above program is likely 


» | privileges 


will begin an intensive campaign 
of organization among the werkers in 
the trade in this city during the months 


Esther Shemitz of the World To-| 
morrow was leading with me. The ser- 
geant began to club and beat us se- 


verely. We protested that we had a 


long to Communist or near-Communist, | 
bodies should be admitted. 

This move apparently suited 
government police officials, as no 


the 
at- | 


TIMELY 


of September, October and November. 
Organization committees will take 
charge of this work in the various dis- 
tricts and, through the medium of shop 
and building meetings, distribution of 
literature and other methods, urge 
those not in the union to enroll. Con- 
ditions in the trade are at the present 
time very bad, piece work, home work 
and various other evils having devel- 
oped during the past few years. This 
organization drive has in view the 
elimination of all of these evils and the 
placing of working conditions through- 
out the trade back where they were in 
1919. A big mass meeting for all jew 
elry workers is planned during the 
month of September. 

Elections for officers, members 
the Executive Board and delegates to 
the various central bodies, held on 
August 12, resulted in a complete 

“vi¢tory over the opposition candidates 
nominated by the caucuses of the 
Communist group within the organi- 
zation. This group held a number 
of separate meetings, as is their 
customary method, issued literature in 
the shape of throwaway cards and 
leaflets attacking the officials of the 
local, and carried on a campaign of 
abuse and lies. In spite of all of their 
efforts not a single one of those nomi- 


legal right to walk there and 
him to arrest us if he didn’t agree. 
He refused, 
Another policeman and a plainsclothes 
man joined him, 


kitchen. Another 
rushed up and said: 
these people,” pointing to us from New 
York. 

Mrs 
and wife of one 
picket leaders, 
on the spine that she collapsed. 
seemed to be paralyzed and couldn't | 
walk. 
kept 
Frank, 
Allen of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, Grace Lumpkin of the World 
Tomorrow and Marguerite Tucker, sec- 
retary of the Civic Club, were present 
at the attack. 

Allen and Simon Garlan, a newspa- 
per reporter, protested to Passaic Po- 
lice Chief Richard Zober. Zober de- 
nied knowledge of the beatings, Allen 
|}told us, though the chief stood on a 
nearby corner and could hardly have 
failed to see or know what was going 
on. He claimed that he had an agree- 
ment with the strikers that they would 
picket three out of the five gates and 


plainsclothes 


. Samuel Lanchek, active striker 
of the most faithful 


quiet. Sophie Shulman, Eva 


of 











nated on their slate was elected. The! : 2 
‘ a | that picketing at the other two was 
following is a list of the officers . Ae: 
elected: barred. The strikers and the United 
ie % —— 2 Front Committee deny the existence of 
President, Leon Williams; vice- | any such agreement. We plan to take 
president, Joseph Smith; orgdnizer- legal action against these brutal Pas- 
secretary-treasurer, S. E. Beardsley; saic police. 
recording secretary, Herman Rosen- | The recurrence of vidlence on the! 
zweig; trustees, Abraham Jacobson and | Passaic picket line proves again th okt 















Isidor Schachter; executive board, | the strike is strong and that the po- 
Frank Bremer, Albert Doebrich, Joseph lice are still trying to use intimidation 
Contzuis, S. Roshinsky, D. Rauchbach,| +, preak it. The need of the strikers 
Leon Silver and Joseph Bottelbergh:}anq their children is, of course, great| 
delegates to District Council No. 1, S./ after seven months of fighting. Our | 
E. Beardsley, Albert Doebrich, Leon! .ommittee has collected $10,000 already 
Williams; delegates to United Hebrew | for the Milk and Bread Fund for 
Trades, Ruben Schwartz and Joseph|/ strikers’ children. We are urging fur-| 
Smith. | ther contributions to relieve the strik- | 
In the future the meetings of the| ers a littie of their burden of worry | 
local will be held as follows: Second! over their children The. strike has} 
Thursday of. each month in Room 611,| become a national problem. The en- 
World Building, 63 Park Rov New| trance of the American Federation of | 
York City, at 6 p. m., and on the f urth | Labor by the United Textile Workers’ 
Thursday of each month in Hotel | acceptance of the strikers, ensures that | 
Workers’ Hall, 133 West Fi fty-first | the fight will not be dropped until the 
street, between Sixth and Seventh ave-| union is recognized. Organized labor 
nues, New York City, at 6 p. m re is contributing liberally in this, its 
members of the local are urged to fight. We appeal to sympathizers who 
tend these meetings and to urge nl eens to see industrial democracy and 
non-union workers in the trade to ott an American labor standard in Passaic 
into the union and there prepare to | mills | 
eliminate the intolerable working con- a | 
ditions that exist throughout the jew- It is a great indication of progress | 
elry trade in this city. All are urged in virtue to transfer our judgment to 
to watch out for the date and place of| action, and not let our words remain 
the mass meeting in the month of| merely words, but to make deeds of 
September. | them.—Plutarch. : 


asked 
and continued beating us. | 
attacking the whole} 
group and clubbing us back toward the | 


man |th 
“You mustn't beat | lw 


was struck so viciously | Office of the League of Nations in 
She |g 


She had to be put in bed and|! 


Marjorie Latimer and Harvor to em 


;conditions with 





|repressive laws which obstruct prole- 


;}conscription or the death of the wage- 


“(6) The abolition of unfair taxes 
and the introduction of a progressive 
property tax. 





tempt was made to interfere with 
organization, or functioning, of 
| party. 
| Executive Committee of the Rodo- 
| Nomin-To is Motojiro Sugiyana, presi- 





and one of the twenty-six members of 
at committee is Professor Isoo Abe of 
aseda University, who was president 
of the short-lived labor party of De- 
| cember last. Headquarters is in Tokyo. 

The program of the Rodo-Nomin-To, 
;as given out by the International Labor 





eneva, is as follows: 
“(1) Taking into consideration the 
special national characteristics of our 
country, we are determined completely 
ancipate, politically, economically 
and socially, our proletarian classes. 

“(2) We are determined to reform by 
legitimate means the present unfair 
regard to land, pro- 
duction and the distribution of wealth. 

“(3) We are determined to overthrow 
the established political parties, which 
represent only the interests of the priv- 
ileged classes and thoroughly to reform 
the Imperial Diet. 

“Politics 

“(1) The securing of unrestricted 
universal suffrage (the right of men 
and women over twenty years of age 
to be elected). 
“(2) The amendment or repeal of all 


tarian movements. 

“(3) The removal 
in the colonies on grounds 
difference. 

“(4) The reduction of armaments 
and the reorganization on democratic 
lines of military and naval sy 

“(5) The provision of public assist- | 
(and families) who 
reason of disability, 


of discrimination 
of racial 


stems. 
ance for persons 


are destitute by 


earner of the family. 


“(7) The abolition of the consump- 








the 
the 
The chairman of the Central} 


dent of the Japanese Farmers’ Union | 


TOPICS 














(Continued from page 1) 


the surface the Smith record reads 
well, But how little he has ever done 
for anything fundamental. So modest 
are labor’s demands of Congressmen 
that in most years it is an easy job for | 
the ordinary members of the House to 
get a hundred percent record. Impor- 
tant measures usually are killed in 
committee. It is entirely possible for 
a Congressman from a strong labor dis- 
trict to stand in with labor by voting 
for an occasional bill which does reach 
the floor and with the bosses who know 
that they have votes enough to defeat 
the bill either in the House on the 
Senate. 





It is also entirely possible for the 
chairman of a regulatory commission | 
to reduce a few rates or to refuse a 
few increases in rates and still stand 
in with the public utilities crowd. A 
man would be no good to them who 
did not put up a bluff of refusing them 
something once in a while. 

As for the rest, it is apparent that! 
Smith for his own reasons made the} 








like the full-crew rule to keep labor 


quiet. On the face of President Walk- 
er’s claim for Mr. Smith, that gentle- 
man in the important. position as| 

' 


chairman of the Commerce Commis- 
sion never made any fundamental sug- 
gestions about the control of traction 
or super power by the state for the 
benefit of the people. If I were Mr. 
Insull, Smith is precisely the kind of} 
man I would pay well to keep. “He | 
knows how to jolly the boys and to 
give labor just enough to keep it 
quiet. A man like that is worth] 
several times $125,000 to a super-pow 
king. A corporation lawyer who knew 
none of these tricks and’ never gave} 
anything to labor would be a bad in- 
vestment in the political game. 

What is really wrong is the not ion | 





er} 
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that labor can make substantial prog -| 
ress without backing its own political 
party. Such is the wealth of America 
that certain organized groups, 
more particularly certain labor 
ers, can enjoy measure of economic} 


and 


a 


| They'll 


striking miners back home. 
dress went a little afield into the sig- 
nificance of the struggle 
It proved to be somewhat too radical 


iticlans and threatened that 
power 
cheap gesture of flinging some crumbs| capital as capital is dealing with la- 


ft! apply these simple tests. 
was giving Illinois labor 
crumbs, Insull was consolidating his 
position in the world of super power 
and traction—a position which gives 
him more power than ancient kings 
possessed. Smith in the Senate might 
go on giving labor certain crumbs, but 
he could be trusted to see tHat his 
super power friends got what they 
want in the nation as they are getting 
it in Illinois. 

If to say these things is to be an 
intellectual, I plead guilty. If to be 
able to look ahead to the next gen- 
eration js to be an intellectual, I plead 
guilty. Unless American labor has 
more of that sort of intellectuality, our 
children may rise to curse our ignor- 
ance. Never was I surer than now | 
that we need a party which stands for} 
the workers, which would rather be 
defeated fighting for real and funda- 
mental things than win the kind of 
victory which labor helped Frank L. 
Smith—and Insull—win in the Illinois 
primaries. This whole case cries aloud 
for the necessity of a militant Social- 
ist Party roused to the great task of 
creating a labor party. 


f 


t 





‘ It is a bit amusing to see how tender 
of criticism are certain office-holders | 
in the labor movement. I have always 
opposed scurrilous and misinformed 
abuse of any one. I have never be- 
lieved in the popular myth of a splen- 
did labor rank and file always be- 
trayed by the leaders. At the same 


While Smith | 
certain } 


N UNUSUAL scene was enacted 
in the Kings County, Brooklyn, 
Criminal Court last week be- 

fore County Judge Algernon I. Nova. 
The occasion was the ending of a four 
day trial in which David Gordon, a 
member of the Laundry Drivers’ Un- 
ion, was the defendant under the ac- 
cusation of having stabbed Irving 


of the Erasmus Laundry, 
avenue, Brooklyn. 

The jury retired after an extraordi- 
nary charge by Judge Nova in the | 
course of which he emphasized the | 
right of working men to organize and | 
insisted upon the legitimate place of | 
labor unions in the community. 

In a few minutes, the jury returned | 
with a verdict of not guilty. 





Judge Nova commended the jurors, 
telling them they had done the only 
thing possible under the circumstances. 
Then rising, he called upon the court 
attendants to bring into the court room 
William Dorfman, one of the owners of | 
the laundry, which is involved in a| 
sixteen weeks’ struggle with its former 
drivers for recognition of the Union, 
the complaining witness, Cohen, and 
two of his pals. The court room was 
jammed. The grand jurors had just} 
filed into their seats to present the} 
newly found indictments. Pointing his 
finger directly at Dorfman, Judge 
Nova said: 

‘T know these men supposed to be 
working for you. They are gangsters. 
Nothing but strike breaking guerrillas. 
You can’t break strikes with such dis- 
reputable persons. I know who these 
men are. If you think you can go on 
doing such things I want to tell you 
right now you had better go back and 
settle this strike.” 





Judge Orders Boss 
From Court-room; 
Raps Strike Gunmen 





Cohen, while on the picket line outside | 
Franklin | 


on 


A weak and trembling “Yes” came 
from Dorfman while the jammed court 
room hung on the Judge's ‘intense 
words. 

Turning to the complainant, Cohen, 
Judge Nova continued: “Cohen, 
you're a gangster. You get out of this 
court room and don’t come back here. 
If you do I'll ride you as far as I can.” 
Then, to Cohen's pal, Schultz: “Your 
father runs a private detective @&ency. 
He’s working this strike. Mou, tod, 
leave this court room and don’t ever 
return.” 

Judge Nova then went on to tell of 
an attempt of the bosses to stamp the 
foreman of the jury as a disreputable 
character after the trial had gone @ 
whole day in an effort to get a mistrial. 

He bitterly characterized this move 
and declared that “even the district at- 
torney was disgusted with it.” 

Judge Nova concluded his remarks 
by dismissing, on his own motion and 
with the consent of the district attor= 
ney, the two remaining indictments 
against Gordon, and Michael Glazer, @ 
fellow union man. 

The worker 
Charles Solomon. 





was represented by 
The story of the de- 


| fense was that Gordon, while picketing, 


was attacked by Cohen and about 38 
other gangsters under the leadership 
of a guerrilla known as Little Doggie 
Ginsberg, and that he and Glazer, who 
was on the picket line with him, de- 
fended themselves alone and unarmed 
against the attack. Another union 
man who stood nearby told of seeing 
a knife in “Doggie’s” nand and that 
in the general melee “Doggie,” aiming 
at Gordon, struck his pal, Cohen, 

The jurors remained to congratulate 
the defendant and to show their com- 


| plete sympathy. 
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time, to criticise a labor office-holder 
is not “to crucify” the people’s leader. | 
A man may rise to the high dais | 
of president of some union with al 
name so long that it takes most of the | 
letters of the alphabet to stand for it, 
without falling heir to the ancient 
claimed by emperors or 
| popes. It is not yet plasphemy to say 
| that a labor leader makes a mistake. 
And the man who answers criticism 
by talking of himself as if he were 
Jesus Christ has a very poor case or 





| 











| 








a very big head, or both. 
My space is almost all gone and 
l am nearly exploding with opinions 


about the Passaic bosses and police. 
have to keep. I should also} 
like to express my gratification at the 
stand of the A. F. of L. leaders on 
Mexico and my regret at the easy en- 
dorsement which they have given to 
the military training camps. But 
these matters, too, must wait for other 
week to come around, 
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held August 19, 1926, practically con- 
sisted of the speech of Ben Tillet, head 
of the British Transport Workers, 
who appealed for funds to help the 


His ad- 
in England. 


or his audience. He rapped the pol- 


labor in 


would deal as ruthlessly with 
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Morris Hillquit 

l hectic days of ours, new 
gtartling situations arise con- 
® tantly. The war and thé post-war 
yelopm nts have thrown the world 
@ open and have bared and accen- 
its political, social and economic 
tments, its sharp antagon- 

1s and relentless conflicts. 


} ion and international oppres- 
s are more shameless and undis- 
ruise@’ and on the other hand the 


s for human liberty and social 
are more determined than ever. 
echoes of the gigantic struggles 
' shake the distracted old coun- 
iftes of Europe reach us here in the 
and more fortunate par of the 
with increasing frequency and 


. nee. 

Within the last few years many 
international grievances have 
aired, many good , international 
au: have been pleaded before the 
and progressive public of 


“none has made such an overwhelming 
as the cause of the striking 
miners. e 
_ Like a glaring torch light held out 
te the whole world the coal situation 
in Great Britain illuminates the fla- 
: t absurdities and crying iniquities 
‘of our entire social system. In the 
industrial kingdom of Great Britain 
@oal is the breath of life to the forty 
million human beings who inhabit the 
‘small island. The whole national ex- 
istence of the country is based on its 
wich coal deposits. The coal in the 
bowels of the earth is an organic and 
_ physical part of the country as the 
earth itself, as the streams of water, 
ag the air. It is just as indispensable 
* to the life of the people. And yet a 
small group of individuals are per- 
mitted to claim and exercise exclusive 
_ @wnership of the vital product which 
the merciful forces of nature have cre- 
. ated in unceasing work over hundreds 











iners’ Struggle 





A. J. COOK 
Leader of British Miners 





of thousands of years. 
“owners” 


a pocket knife. 
with as they please. They are theirs 
and the people of Great Britain must 
pay them tribute or go without coal, 
without work or means of life. 

As private proprietors of this vital 
national asset, accountable to nobody, 


the British mine owners have for 
years mismanaged their “properties.” 
The industry is conducted without 


plan or co-ordination, without sense 
or reason in the most wasteful and 
chaotic manner. Yet the mine owners 
must have their profits, their luxuries 
and wealth. The cost of their mis- 
management must be taken out from 
the bodies of the exploited mine work- 
ers, from the bread rations of their 
wives and children. It is thug every- 
where. The capitalists spread chaos in 
the industrial life of the world. The 
workers pay the price for their incom- 
petence, 








The mine 
treat the coal deposits of 
their country in the same irresponsible 
way as they would a pair of shoes or 
They are theirs to do 


There*is furthermore another reason 
why the workers of the United States 
and all progressive elements with 
them should respond generously to the 
appeal of the striking British miners. 
It is no exaggeration to say that these 
miners are holding the first lines of 
defense in a war that threatens the 
whole working class of the world. If 
they lose their battle and submit to a 
drastic rediction of wages and in- 
crease of work hours, the workers in 
other British industries will be the 
next object of capitalist attack. Mr. 
Baldwin has frankly admitted it in an 
unguarded moment. 

The greedy eyes of the capitalists 
of all European countries are on Eng- 
land. A general wage cut there would 
inevitably be followed by a similar 
movement throughout Europe, and let 
the workers of the United States not 
deceive themselves — in the face of 
cheapened labor and commodities 
throughout the world they would not 
be able to maintain their comparative- 
ly favorable standards for any length 
of time. 

The British coal miners do not ap- 
peal to us at this time for direct aid 
to their strike. They ask us to help 
provide some food for their wives and 
children, to shield them from starva- 
tion. Mr. Baldwin, England's tory 
prime ministey, has thought it proper 
to assure the American public that 
the families of the coal miners are not 
starving. 

We know his to be a falschood 
perpetrated to aid the iniquitous 
war of the coal barons. There is 
but one answer which the work- 
ers and all fair-minded, literty- 
loving people of the United States 
can make to Mr. Baldwin. It is 
this: “You say to us the children 
of the British miners do not starve. 
We do net believe you, but to the 
extent that it lies within our 
power, we shall see to it that they 
SHALL not starve.” 

(From an address at the Civic Club, 
N. Y. C., August 18, 1926.) 








Canning Men and Women 
What Goes Into the Canned Food You Eat 


——_—_~e-—— 


By James D. Graham 


RGANIZED labor of New York 

had a bill before the last session 

of the legislature to make 48 

hours the legal work week for women 

and children. Before the bill was 

killed, representatives of organized 

“Wabor at Albany agreed with the com- 

mittee of the legislature, which had 

the bill under consideration, that the 

bill be amended so as not to include 

women and children employed in the 

fruit and vegetable canneries of the 
state, 

It is surprising that the labor lobby 
at Albany should have agreed to such 
a proposition. There is always an 
over-supply..of workers seeking em- 
ployment .at. the canneries during the 
canning season. 

Last summer the writer had an op- 
portunity to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the conditions, work and 
Wages of cannery employes and found 
a state of affairs equal to all the evils 
of the sweating system. 

The wages in the canneries of New 
York and most other states are out- 
Trageously low, and the only way that 
those employed can make a living 


- Wage is by working twelve and sixteen 


hours a day: The working conditions 
are such as few organized - workers 
would stand for, and the sanitary con- 
ditions are in many cases abominable. 

The work in the canneries being sea- 
sonal] and limited to twelve weeks in 
the year at most, the workers are, 
therefore, unorganized. Women and 
children employed in canneries from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day cannot 
produce sanitary food for the con- 
sumers, and it is time that the or- 
ganized Workers who consume canned 
fruit and vegetables were taking cog- 
nizance of this fact. 

New York is not the only state where 
the unions and legislators have been 
hoaxed by cannery operators into waiv- 
ing shorter work day. 

*The usual plea made by the owners 
is that fruit and vegetables ripen rap- 

. idly and that unless they are allowed 
to work their employes sixteen hours 
a day, there will be a heavy loss to 
themselves and the farmers. This 
plea is about 100 per cent bunk. 

No one has tried to limit the time 
that the canneries shall be operated; 
they can be operated every hour of 
the day if desired. All that is asked 
is that 48 hours shall be the maximum 
time any employe shall be worked in 
any week and that no employe shall 
be compelled to work more than eight 
hours in any twenty-four hours. No 
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objections have been raised to the can- 
neries working two or three shifts a 
day if the operators so desire. 

The main reason for opposing the 
eight-hour-day is because a reduction 
of the working hours will mean an in- 
crease in wages and a reduction of 
profits. California appears to be the 
only state where the cannery operators 
have not been able to bluff. That state 
has a minimum wage law for women, 
and while the Industrial Commission 
allows the canneries to work women 
and children more than eight hours, it 
fixes the wages paid for overtime at 
time and one-quarter for all time 
worked over eight hours to the twelfth 
hour, and double time for all time 
worked over twelve hours. This tends 
to make the operators work two shifts 
of eight hours each instead of one 
shift working fourteen or sixteen hours. 

In getting the raw material, the can- 
neries do not indulge in guesswork; 
they are operated at capacity, and to 
maintain output. Contracts are made 
with farmers to grow acreage of vore- 
tables, or the output of the orchard's 
entire crop is contracted for in ad- 
vance of the growing season. The 
canneries in this way know befare 
hand, climatic conditions being favor- 
able, just what amount of fruit or veg- 
etables to expect for canning, and it is 
very rare that the canneries contract 
for more than the capacity of their 
plants. The farmers are told by the 
operators when to commence harvest- 
ing the vegetables and the weather 
dictates the time to stop; the farmers 
take the loss, and if the operators give 
the orders to commence harvesting be- 
fore the vegetables are ripe, the farmer 
has a small yield for his labor. Espe- 
cially is this true of beans and peas. 





The operators see to it that the farmer 
never brings more raw material to the 
canneries than the plant can consume 
before spoiling, and the farmer, only 
cannery, minus dockage. The operator 
dictates the dockage. 

All over the 
rule, the contracts between the farmers 


country, as a general 


and the canneries have a clause which 
reads that in the event of a strike of 
cannery employes or the cannery beings 
destroyed by fire the operators are not 
obligated to take the’ farmers’ crop 
The farmers stand to lose in the event 
of a strike, therefore uses his influence 
against cannery employes organizing 
On the other hand, if the farmer shows 
signs of not going through with the 
contract, which he signed, the operators 
are empowered by the contract to cul- 
tivate the number of acres on the farm 
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gets paid for what he delivers to the | 








called for in the contract, take the crop 
and give the farmer the difference be- 
tween the cost of cultivating and har- 
vesting and the price agreed upon in 
the contract between the grower and 
the canning company. 

Immense profits are made by the 
canneries all over the country. Inves- 
tigations made by the writer .showed 
that canned peas which retailed for 
15 and 18 cents a can contained peas 
for which the farmer received three- 
fourths of a cent, and- peas that sold 
for 35 cents a can netted the farmer 
less than 4 cents. The labor cost of 
canning peas, including the labeling of 
the cans, packing the cans in cases and 
loading in box cars, was one-half a 
cent per can, making a total of one and 
one-fourth cents for the peas and labor 
of canning for a can of peas that re- 
tailed for 15 and 18 cents each. This 
did not include the cost of the tin can. 

In one instance of where women 
working ip a cannery made a request 
for an increase in wages of 50 cents a 
day, which was refused, the increae, 
had it been granted, would have added 
to the labor cost of canning vegetables 
only one-twentieth of a cent per can. 
This will give an idea of the low labor 
cost of canning. 











An investigation showed one can- 
nery engaged in canning peas and 
beans which paid an income tax in 


March, 1925, of $15,500. “This cannery 
employed less than 400 men, women 
and children an average of twelve 
weeks in the year. 

Another investigation showed acan- 
nery making an estimated profit (based 
on income tax returns) of $137,500 ina 
year, employing an average of 375 
adults and children eleven weeks in 
the year. 


The profits did not include those 
made on the eans. These cans are 
made by the American Can Company 
and a profit jis made by that company 
| in manufacturing the empty cans. 

Another profit that was not consid- 
ered in the investigation, is the one 
made by the ownerg of he machines in 
the cannery. The canning machines 
of a modern cannery are not sold to 
canning companies, but are leased on & 
royalty basis, the owner being paid a 
| royalty on the output of the machines. 
Therefore, the corporation which leased 
the machines had a profit from the 
operation of the cannery and from the 
labor of the employes over and above 
the profits made by the operators of 
the canneries investigated. 

New York is the greatest canning 
state in the country, employing over 
12,000 people in that industry; Wiscon- 
sin follows. This state employs over 
11,000, exclusive of the farm workers 
who provide the raw material. The 
products of the New York canneries 
are sold all over the country, including 
Louisiana and California. The ex- 
port is great, the peas canned in New 

York being sold in Japan. 
When the bill for the shorter work 
comes 





| week for women and children 
| before the next legislature at Albany, 
lit is to be hoped that the workers will 
have enough representatives there with 
| sufficient stamina to put over a bill 
| that includes the workers in the can- 


} neries. 





Textile Workers Strike 

ROCHESTER, N. H.—When the 12 
workers of the carding department at 
Wyandotte Worsted Co. struck for $3 
more pay per week, the mill shut 
down, throwing the rest of its 100 
| Workers out of jobs. Carders get up 
to $19 a week at present. 





A SCAB 


Songs and Stories From 
Struck Coal Fields 


of Pennsylvania 


——_-+-——— 


By Art Shields 


U BOIS, Pa.—Smiles for the scab 
when the boss needs him. A ride 
in the boss’ car and a big cigar. 

But even the boss has no use for 4 
scab, in his h@art, as this. little story 
of Du Bois shows. 

Jim Caseley, president of the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna Coal Co., wanted 
to start up Shaft No. 2 at Du Bois on 
the 1917 scale. The old employes 
wouldn’t seab so Jim went several 
miles down the line to the little vil- 
lage by old Shaft No. 1—now aban- 
doned—and loaded up his ear with 
scabs—five of them. 

All smiles for the scabs up to then. 
Jim drove them to Shaft No. 2 and they 
started on the job. But they didn’t 
get very far. Several carpenters who 
had been making repairs in the shaft 
saw the scabs coming. 

“Take 'em out or we quit,” the saw 
and hammer men told Caseley. he 
boss grumbled, but he gave in at last. 

No work for the scabs, no more use 
for them. So no more love for them. 

They had a long walk home. 





The non-union man at New 
Town got their first pay statement. 
He noticed that two dollars had 
been checked off for “protecting the 
cows,” 

The new man was puazied. 
Thore were no cows about as far 
as he could see. But he said noth- 
ing till he got his second statement 
with two dollars more checked off 
for “protecting the cows.” 

“Say, Mister, where are those 
cows?” he asked one of the com- 
pany guards, : 

The guard chuckled. 

“Cows,” he said, “why you fel- 
lows are the cows and the company 
is milking you.” 





One of the songs sung by the Saga- 
more choir of union miners and their 
families to scabs is as follows: 

Tune—“Why Not?” 
You’re going to work, dear brother, 

On account of your children, you say. 
Oh, please turn back, dear miner, 

They will curse you for working 

some day. 


Chorus 
Why not? Why not? 
Why not turn back today? 
Why not? .Why not? 
Why not turn back today? 


What do you hope, dear miner, 

To gain by spoiling our trade? 
Oh, after the strike is settled 

You will have no work, I'm afraid. 


Do you not know, dear brother, 
The shame of this thing you have 
done? 
Pray think of the shame you are hand- 
ing 
Down to your dear little ones. 


Do you not know, poor miner, 
The company will not keep you long? 
They know if you'd betray your broth- 
ers 
You'd surely do them a great wrong. 





Johnson, a young Sagamore 
school teacher who has been organ- 
izing Women's auxiliaries among the 
miners families all summer, wrote the 
above song and others for use in the 
strike. 


A. F. L. Heads Visit 
Coolidge 


Clara 








Green Says Federation 
Opposes U. S, Media- 
tion Plan for Coal In- 
dustry 
AUL SMITHS, N. Y.—Organized 

P labor is not friendly to the idea 


of extending ‘the Rail Mediation 





Board method of settling disputes to 
other industries, William Green, presi- 


dent American Federation of Labor, 


indicated at a conference with news- 
paper men after luncheon with Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Green and members of 
the A. IF. of L. executive council 
stopped “to pay their respects” to the 
President in his summer camp while 
on their way to the quarterly executive 
meeting in Montreal. 

The administration suggéstion that 
the anthracite industry have an 
appointed board similar to the Rail 
Mediation Board set up by the Wat- 
son-Parker act is not looked on with 
faver by the A. F. of L., Green and 
other executive council members said 
informally. The union officials said 
they believed the idea “impracticable” 
for other industries. The element of 
government supervision in the rail 
plan seemed objectionable. In the rail 
board, the President of the United 
States appoints the five members. 
Coolidge chose four out of five from 
decidedly anti-labor ranks. Further- 
more, hearings of the board are secret. 

Green indicated to Coolidge and re- 
porters that labor conditions are fair. 
Green estimated that 25 per cent of 
the unionists affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. are unemployed at present. The 
textile and soft coal industries are 
most depressed, with shoes following 
and metal trades slowing. Building 
trades have kept up. Green repeated 
the policy adopted by the A. F. of L. 
at the last convention that organized 


coal 


labor must seek shorter hours 
wherever possible to remedy unem- 
ployment resulting ‘from SeOTHeT | 


more than can be sold, 


NOBODY LOVES 


By Robert Dunn 
oO RN rs in its line,” is the boast 


of Sherman Corp., Engineers, 
America’s foremost: labor spy 
agency. 

“We are entirely alone in our field.” 
-“We have no competition,” are fre- 
quent in its advertising copy. It has 
competitors, but few that can tussle 
with it on its high plane of “X-ray 
service, harmony engineering” and 
scientific manipulation of what John 
Sherman, founder, calls the “man 
element” in industry. 

Organized in Boston in 1910 as the 
Sherman Detective Agency, it changed 
a few years later to Sherman Service, 
Inc. Within the last year it has taken 
the title The Sherman Corp. with ma- 
jor offices in New York (2 Rector St.), 
Chicago (208 S. LaSalle St.), St. Louis 
(114 N. Broadway), Detroit, (First 
Natl. Bank Bldg.), Boston (31 Milk 
St.), Philadelphia (1015 Chestnut St.), 
Cleveland (Park Bldg.), Toronto (10 
Adelaide St. E). At.the same addresses 
are its employment offices for hiring 
of-industrial spies or operatives. The 
employment branches function under 
different names co that the worker 
who answers the biind ad in the local 
paper thinks he is being taken on by 
the Natl. Mutual Service of the Natl. 
Mfirs. Syndicate, -which are the em- 
ployment departments of Sherman ser- 
vice. 

The corporation claims clients in 
$3 states with more than 50 in- 
dustries, in addition to railroads, re- 
presented in the Hst of users of its 
undercover service. The railroad com- 
panies are particularly profitable cli- 
ents, one having been known to use 
50 Sherman operatives in one year at 
a cost of $380,000—a maximum rate 
of $600 per month for an operative or 
approximately $20 a day.. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and 
Pennsylvania are two that have made 
use of Sherman operatives in liquidat- 
ating labor unions. These two roads 
have been leaders in establishing com- 
pany unions. One of Sherman's 














WILLIAM J. BURNS 
Father of Industrial Spying 





specialties is the introduction of com- 
pany unions, 

A Sheyman salesman calling on a 
prospective client in New York told 
him that the company had done over 
$25,000,000 worth of business in the 
last few years. He spoke of their “in- 
visible and unobtrusive service’ which 
would pay the client to install. He 
suggested that a Sherman spy be put 
in the plant for a week as a try-out, 
to make a “preliminary survey.” The 
contract for placement of operatives is 
cancellable on 30 days’ notice. 

In spite ef careful guarding of 
clicrts’ names, it is known that 
during the past few years Sherman 
users have included Kirschbaum 
Clothing Co., Klotz Silk Co., Bell 
Telephone Co. Standard Roller 


Bearing Ce., Philadelphia Silk 
Mftg. Co., Saquoit Silk Mills—all 
of Philadelphia—as well as Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. of Bosotn, 
American Woolen Co., $$. White 
Dental Co., Sperry Gyroscope Co, 
IHinois Steel Co,, Steel & Tube Co, 
of America, a number of Paterson 
silk firms and the mills repre-~ 
sented in the New Bedford Mftrs, 
Assn,, particularly those under 
control of Senator William M. 
Butler, now running for election 
and requesting the votes of spied- 
upon textile workers in that state. 
Sherman operatives follow the usual 
spy procedure—many being instructed 
“to get themselves elected to office in 
the labor unions,” and some of them 
have been claimed by Sherman execu- 
tives “to hold the highest positions” 
in the unions, They have been un- 
covered in such strikes as the steel 
strike of 1919, the 1922 strike in Law- 
rence, Mass. and among clothing work- 
ers in Philadelphia. 

Not oniy stoolpigeons of the ordjin- 
ary sort, and provocateurs to stir up 
race hatred, but the smoother type of 
“constructive harmonizer” is attached 
to the Sherman payroll. 

Since Sherman began stressing “in- 
dustria] counsel” and claiming to be 
the “largest engineering organization 
of its kind in the world,” with “a mil- 
lon dollar engineering staff,” he has 
adopted the latest frills for catching 
the attention of employers, His pro- 
duction engineering department turns 
out stacks of bulletins, confidential re- 
ports and special studies on Ameri- 
canization Steps, Slogans to Stimulate 
Production, Open Shop Gains, Thrift 
Plans, Unions in Specific Industries. 

Sherman himself writes for journals 
like Printers Ink, Industrial Manage- 
ment, Manufacturers Record, Textile 
World, while his spat-wearing sales- 
men speak at Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, Case Business College, ete. 
Many Sherman executives, such as 
A. R. MacDonald and Tobias F. But- 
ler have set up jndependently in the 
spy-furnishing business, sometimes un- 





dercutting Sherman, 





The Subway Builders’ Risk 
How New York Transit Muddle Was Started 











By Leon A. Malkiel 


HE Municipal Government of New 

York is the most complicated of 

any in the country except, per- 
haps, that of the United States. Its 
problems are many and difficult. That 
of transportation is perhaps the mest 
important, certainly the most pressing. 
It has been made more difficult by the 
continual bungling of many admin- 
istrations. 

When the first subway was built the 
capitalists, those who claim to be en- 
titled to great profits by reason of their 
“risks,” refused to take any risk. They 
could not see any profit in it. Then 
the city, at an expense of 85 million 
dollars, built the first subway and pre- 
sented. it on a golden platter to the 
Belmont syndicate for eXploitation. 
This syndicate invested five million 
dollars for equipment and proceeded to 
milk the subway. In making the con- 
tract for operation provision was made 
for amortising the cost of construction, 
but the division of profits was made 
on a basis of net profits instead of 
gross receipts. With the lessees doing 


| the bookkeeping and in full charge of 


expenditures, naturally there never 
was and and there never will be any 
profit for the city, altho the original 


syndicate paid big dividends to its 
stockholders. 
Since the city has invested many 


more millions in the undertaking. The 
sum total of it all is the enrichment 
of real estate speculators and the ex- 
haustion of the city’s borrowing ca- 


pacity; the congestion is worse than 
ever. Planless production so charac- 
teristic of all capitalist undertakings 


of the old order ruled supreme in this 
matter. By the time one line was 
completed the demand excceded its fa- 
cilities. When the first subway was 
completed it took years Lefore even an 
attempt was made to expand it. No 
comprehensive plan was made. Finally 
it became the football of politics. 

When the Interborough took 
operation its‘leading spirits conceived 
a grandiose plan of unified transporta- 
tion that showed a vision worthy of 
better fate. The subways and the “L” 
were consolidated into one system; 
control was acquired of the street rail- 
way system with universal transfers 
and a plan of the street railway sys- 
tem becoming a feeder of the gapid 
transit lines of the subway and “L,” 
using the street lines for short runs 
while the others were to be fast trunk 
lines. 

A good plan and perfectly feasible. 


over 
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But the temptation to use it for en- 
richment of the few was too great; and 
the scheme became a means of a big 
financing and stock gamble with' the 
result that the street railway system 
was wrecked and the subway system 
barely escaped g receivership; inter- 
locking leases with big dividends to 
original owners of the “L®™ and other 
lines placed an enormous fixed charge 
on the system which it could not bear. 
Millions of dollars vanished under the 
guise of construction expense and 
other fictions. 

When finally the city woke up and 
began planning an elaborate system of 
transportation, the city was saddled 
with that most grotesque combination 
of ignorance and demagogy known as 
the Hylan regime. 

The subway question became a ve- 
hicle for manipulating votes and was 
kept in that position until Hylan and 
his cronies weré driven out. During 
all that time no serious attempt was 
made to build subways nor eyen to 
finish those already constructed under 
plans formerly authorized. To spite 
his political enemies, Hylan conceived 
the idea of building a subway system 
separate and distinet from the old one, 
also owned by the city, necessitating 
the payment of double fare by those 
living on the route of the new system 
if they should desire to reach a point 
on the old. He was determined that 
the city cut its own nose to spite its 
face. The fact that the wrongs of the 
old system could be corrected without 
conoeiving this monstrosity was of no 
consequence, for the controlling mo- 
tive was not the interest or the con- 
venience of the people, but the inter- 
ests and desires of those who ruled 
the city. 

Thus the new administration found 
itself in the midst of construction of a 
new subway system which it could not 
operate without a serious loss and no 
money to do the hame unless a 10-cent 
fare was established, which would 
mean political suicide. The new ad- 
ministration is slowly coming to a re- 
alization of its peril and signs are not 
wanting that a change is imminent. 
The Controller has sounded an alarm 
the press is full of articles and 
interviews showing that the city can- 
not operate the new subway on a 
§-cent fare. Financiers have given the 
hint that they wot!d be unwilling to 
lend the city any money unless a sound 


and 


financial solution is found; as the 
financiers are interested in the Inter- 
borough and the B. M. T. systems, 


whose securities are in the vaults of 
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WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 





346 BRANCH ES—98 in 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31 


Siek Benefit............. 


Death Benefit, $250. 





OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 


57,115 


0 1986... ..00. 


Benefits Paid 
Death Benefit........... - 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 

Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 

For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 


the State of New York 
$2,530,781.96 


soeeees $3,481,370.89 
8,461,033.81 





all the financial institutions of the city, 
the movement has taken on a slant for 
a drive towards a 10-cent fare, 

It is not conceivable that Tammany 
will fall into the trap; it knows full 
well the perils of such a step; so that 
we may be prepared for a change of 
plans so as to link the new system 
with the old and operate them as one 
system. This, however, will not solve 
the main problem, that of restoring 
the subways to the people and their 
operation for their benefit. 


FARRINGTON HAS RIVAL 
FOR ILLINOIS PRESIDENCY 


HERRIN, Ill.—President Frank Fare 
rington of the Illinois Mine Workers, 
who announced his candidacy for re- 
election before leaving for Europe, will 
have Wm. Sneed of Herrin, one of his 
executive board members, as a rival 
in the referendum election Dec. 14. 

Farrington will attend the British 
Trades Union congress at Bourne- 
mouth, England, Sept, 6, as a fraternal 
delegate from the American Federation 
of Labor. Sneed is a senator in the 
lllinons legislature. 








Winchester Arms Unfair 
CHICAGO.—The Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Ce. is unfair to the Metal 
Polishers Union, Local 6 announces. 
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Our Compliments 
To the Passaic Police 








it’s one which no one can dény, nately, that 
this world is full of oddly contrasted things and 


peoplé. We have cléar waters and high-riding clouds 
ahd cess-pools and tenement houses and décent acting 
folk and thé police of Passaic, New Jersey. 

That outfit of secohd-story men in uniform, hi- 
jackers and small-time constabulary has again dis- 
tinguished itself by a gallant attack upon a number 
of women who were parading in sympathy with the 
striking textilé workers. To show their inhaté chival- 
ry they beat these womeén with cltibs until oné of them 
was taken to a hospital in a sérious condition and 
6thérs are still nursing bruisés and justifiable indig- 
nation at being man-handléd all over the lot. 

Of céurse the indignation of all of us should be 
turnéd not against thesé dumb cops, but against their 
employers, the mill-6wneérs, whose bidding they aré 
doing. If there was ever an outstanding example of 
anarchy and brutal disrégard of laW and order on the 
part of those who make pious profession of “uphold- 
ing the Constitution” and such drivel it has been 
shown by the textile overlords of those God-forsaken 
New Jersey mill towns. I wish there were some way 
of getting the true story of thé Passaic strike home 
té those who talk about the sanctity of property and 
thé violence of strikers. But I’m afraid that if it did 
gét ovér it would just lie theré as the Bourbon soil is 
a ptetty barren article. 

4 = 7 o 


Ti is not a particularly original thought, but 


Congressman Fiorello LaGuardia, from New York 
. City, seems to aspire to the rather uneviable position 
of the Houdini of American politics. By a wavé of 
his hand he magically transforms himself from a 
Socialist and Farmer-Laborite into a stand-pat Re- 
publican, who is going to endorse Calvin Izaak Wal- 
ton Coolidge and Senator Jimmy Wadsworth, those 
two staunch proletarians. We have no doubt that 
when a real proletarian party does get on top in this 
country Fiorello will be dround ttying to get his foot 
back in thé door. At which time it will be well to 
remember to stép on it good and hard. 


* +. . 


Every time Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard 
University writes a piece about our modern financial 
structure Wall Street has a fit. And the strange 
thing about it is that the professor's articles appear 
in The Atlantic Monthly, which is generally regarded 
as a sort of Potters’ Field for the decaying New Eng- 
land intellectuals. Well more power to-his pen. He 
seems to be one college economist who knows his 
stuff. Certainly when he attacks the corporations for 
the way in which they hide up their affairs from us 
poor fish he is doing a he-man’s job. The answer is 
that he is willing to sit down and find out the tender 
spots in the corporate body and go after them with his 
scalpel, rather than make speeches and faces. 

* . . 

That’s what I mean when I say when I sing, Oh 
bother the speeches that bloom in the Spring and 
let’s get more real facts about the insice workings of 
the Big Boys who are constantly sitting on our necks. 


* . * 


We are on our way to get some enlighment about 
the Mexican situation at a meeting at the Civic Club. 
We confess that we understand hardly anything about 
said situation. Which puts us right in the class with 
the Mexican correspondents for the American old-line 
papers. As William McFee, the novelist, pointed out, 
if there ever was a sloppy piece of reporting it has 
been done on this Mexican mess. Hardly one news- 
paper reader out of ten knows just why Calles and 
the Catholics have fallen out, whereas, all of them 
know all about the midnight rides of Mrs. Gibson, the 
much-reported pig fancier of New Jersey, and whether 
the tug followed Gertrude Ederle or Gertrude the tug. 
After all, there must be lots of human interest and 
color in such momentuous events as are taking place 
in Mexico. Just handing out official statements, in 
which one side denounces the other, is not our idea of 
good reporting. 

. #2 

The other day we gave vent to some profound 
thoughts about history as she is wrote and ventured 
the assertion that we could stand a lot more of the 
sort of social and economic history that comes from 
the pens of such scholars as Oneal, Beard and Simons. 
And so we gave several loud cheers when we read the 
article by James Harvey Robinson, who is himself no 
slouch as a historian, in the August issue of Harper's 
magazine. He calls the article “How Did We Get 
That Way,” and says in part: 

“Historians have usually confined themselves to re- 
porting events or describing institutions of a par- 
ticular part of the world during a particular period. 
They have told how things have been rather than 
how they came about. They have,made contributions 
to human history, but have so far failed to give it 
its most precious significance. We can ask two quite 
different questions in regard to the past: ‘What has 
happened here and there from time to time?’ To an- 
swer this was the alm of former historians. .... 
The second question is: ‘How is it that we now do 
as we do, feel as we feel, and know what we know?’ 
This is a novel inquiry which fills the orthodox with 
constérnation. . . . . I am confident that the an- 
swéring of the second question must be the aim of 
historians if they are to exercise their full effect in 
the development of human enlightment.” 

Prof. Robinson quotés Oswald Spengleér’s criticism 
of the historical approach in that momentuous work, 
“The Decline of Western Civilization.” This latter is 
by no méans light reading, but on almost every one 
of its many, many pagés there is some provoking 
thought. 

* * «@ 


, The ideal history would bé one practically devoid of 
dates except to place large periods, one which would 
show how our institutions originate, where we get our 
religions, our political machines, our curiously anti- 
quated economy, how as Professor Robinson points 
out, this rather ¢uckoo Twentieth Century world hap- 
pened. Socialists have been urging this for years, but 
with one or two notable exceptions very little is done 
about it. At the last National convention of the Party 
it was urged that a comprehensive study of the mod- 
érn American scene be madé so that We might have 
moré immédiate ways of shifting it. We wish that 
this could be gotten under way at oncé by somebody 
who Knows that Kansas is.as differént from New 
York City as Persia was different from ancient 
Athens and could write interestingly about how that 
comes. 
McAlister Coleman. 





It is more than two years sincé Doheny, 
Fall and Sinclair were indicted for some 
shady oil deals and some publications are now 
inquiring as to why these gentlemen are not 
brought into court. The New Leader pre- 
dicted when the indictments were made that 
all sorts of legal «wizardry would be invoked 
as the oil boys had the money to pay for it. 
Law is a spiders web to catch the weak, not 
the-strong. 
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(Continued from Last Week) 


Kautsky on Agriculture Under 
Socialism. 


NDER a labor government, many 
of the functions now under- 
taken by middle mer would 


municipalities. Bakeries, milk and 
vegetable production and the erection 
of buildings would also fall to coopera- 
tives and municipalities, It is, however, 
not to De expected that all small pri- 
vate industries would disappear. Mtith 
of the agricultural industry, for in- 
stance, would probably rémain private 
for a long time to comé. To be suré 
the large agricultural plants would 
fall with the wage systém and bé 
transformed into national, municipal or 
cooperative businessés. Many of thé 
small farmers would undoubtedly go 
into industry or into large agricultural 
enterprises in order to securé a respec- 
table existence. “But we may be sure 
that some farmets would always re- 
main with their own family, or at the 
most with one assistant or maid that 
will be reckoned as part of the family, 
and would continue their little indus- 
try. . . Thé proletarian governmen- 
tal power would have absolutely no 
inclination to take over such little 
businesses. As yét no socialist who is 
to be taken seriously has ever demand- 
ed that the farmers should be expro- 
priated, or that their goods should be 
confiscated. It is much mote probable 
that each little farmer would bé per- 
mitted to work on as he has previously 
done. The farmer has nothing to fear 
from a socialist regime.” 
Indeed, continues Kautsky, it is prob- 
able that these agricultural industries 
would be considerably strengthened 
through the new regime. As a result of 
the abolition of militarism, thé reduc- 
tion of taxation,|the growth of seélf- 


government, the improvement of 
schools and roads, the lowering of 
mortgage burdens, etc. the demand 


for agricultural products on the part 
of the workers would furthermore be 
increased. The community would also 
assist the farmers in obtaining ma- 
chines, fertilizers, etc. It would at the 
same time encourage the formation of 
farmers’ cooperatives and societies. “So 
here the private industry would con- 
tinually recede before the social, and 
the latter would finally transform the 
agricultural industry itself and permit 
the development of such industries 
through the cooperative or municipal 
cooperative into one great social in- 
dustry. The farmers will combine their 
possessions and operate them in com- 
mon, especially when they see how the 
social operation of the expropriated 
great industry proves that with the 
Same expenditure of labor perceptibly 
more can be produced or that with the 
same number of products the laborers 
can be granted more leisure than is 
possiblé in the small industry. If the 
small industry is still able to assert 
ftself in agriculture, this is due not 4 
little to the fact that it can pump more 
labor out of its laborets than thé great 
industry.” 
The Small Industry and Socialism 
Nor will the small industry in busi- 
ness completely disappear. There will 
always be branches in which the ma- 
chine cannot compete successfully with 
hand labor or cannot accomplish what 
the latter can. The problematical small 
industry, however, will still remain “as 
islands in the ocean of great social 
business.” 
“In this as in every other relation, 
the greatest diversity and possibility of 
change will rule. Nothing is more false 
than to represent the socialist society 
as a simple, rigid mechanism whose 
wheels, when once set, in motion, run 
on continuously in the same mannér. 
“The most manifold forms of prép- 
erty in the means of production—na- 
tional, municipal, coopératives of con- 
sumption and production, and private 
can exist beside each other in a s6éial- 
ist society—the most diversé forms of 
industrial organization, bureaucratic, 
trade uhion, cooperative and individ- 
ual; the most diverse forms of fre- 
muneration of labor, fixed wages, time 
wages, piece wages, participation in 
the economies in raw material, ma- 
chinéfy, étc., participation in the re- 
sults of intensive labor; the most di- 
verse forms of the cifculation of pro- 
ducts, like contracts by purchase from 
the warehouses Of the state, from mu- 
nicipalities, from cooperativés of prdé- 
duction, from producers themselvés, 
etc. The same manifold character of 
economic mechanism that exists today 
is pos#iblé in a socialistic society. Only 
the hunting and the hunting, the strug- 
gling and resisting, thé annihilated and 
being annihilated of the present com- 
petitive struggle are éxcludéd and 
therewith the contrast Betweén ex- 
ploiter and exploited.” 
Intellectual Production Under 
Socialism 





Finally, Kautsky takes up the ques- 


largely be assumed by cooperatives of. 


By HARRY 


tion of intellectual production under 
socialism. The géneral educational 
system and thé system of scientific re- 
search, réquiring, as they do, an im- 
ménse Volumé of capital, will be large- 
ly s6cial in théir natute. The least 
that a proletarian regime can do is so 
to adjust the edudational system that 
“each genius will have within his reach 
all the knowledge that thé social edu- 
cational systemi ha& at its disposal.” 
It will frée scientists and éducators 
from the presént class domination by 
the capitalist class which so demoral- 
izes sciencé. The iftelléétual worker 
will breathe more easily. 
In painting and sculpture, réquiring 
individual production, theré will be 
much private éffort. “Just as little as 
the needlé and thimble, will brush and 
pallette, or ink and pen bélong to these 
means of production which must un- 
der all conditions be socialized.” The 
number and artistic quality of publi¢ 
buildings will greatly increase in- 
stead of accumulating statuettes and 
pictures that will be thrown into a 
gréat impersonal market whence they 
finally find a place uttérly unknown to 
the artist and are used for wholly 
unthought of purposes, the artist will 
work togethér with the architect as 
Was the casé in the Golden Age of 
aft in Athéfis under Periclés and in 
the Italian Renaissance. One art will 
support and faisé the other and 
artistic labor will have a definite so- 
¢ial aim so that its products, its sur- 
roufdihngs and its public will not be 
dependent on chance.” On the other 
hand the nécessity 6f producing artis- 
tic works for salé as commodities will 
cease. 
Intéllectual production will flourish 
as 4 result of the increased leisure on 
the part of the working class. “It is 
by no means fantastic to conclude that 
a doubling of the wages and a reduc- 
tion of labor time to half of the pres- 
ent one is possible at once, and techni- 
eal science is already sufficiently ad- 
vanced to expect rapid progress in 
that field.” 





Free Unions and Organs of Opinion 


At present a third group ef intellec- 
tual workers, writérs for newspapers 
and magazines, actofs, ete. aré 
mercilessly explointed by big capitalis- 
tic concerns. Such éxploitation will 
cease undér a prolétarian regime. It 
has been argued that thé substitution 
of state ownership of organs of opin- 
ion would mean intéllé¢tual stagna- 
tion. Socialists, howéver, do not pro- 
pose centralization 6f these organs of 
opinion in thé hands of the State. 
There will be much municipal control. 
“Through these aloné all uniformity 
and évery domination of the intellec- 
tual life by céntral powér is excluded.” 
As another substitute for capitalist 
industry theré will also be found “free 
unions” which will serve art and 
sciénce and thé public life and ad- 
vance production in these spheres in 
the most diverse ways or undertake 
them directly as even today we have 
countléss unions which bring out 


Marxists’ Replies to the Revisionists 
: THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 








W. LAIDLER 


scientific expeditions, etc. 


“Freedom of education and of scien- 


capitalist dominion; freedom of the in- 


plays, publish newspapers, purchase 
artistic works, publish writings, fit out 
The shorter 
the hours of labor in material produc- 
tion and the higher the wages the 
more will these free unions be favored. 


tifle investigation from thé fetters of 


dividual frém the oppression of ex- 
clusivé, exhaustive physical labor; 
displacement of the capitalist indus- 
try in the intellectual production of 
society by the free unions—along this 
road proceéds the tendency of the 
proletarian fegime in the sphere of 
intellectual production.” 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 





Critical 
Cruisings 
(Continued from page 10) 
of the proletariat only hinders and re- 
tards, 
éry. 
“All that is necessary to know is 
whether the general strike con- 
tains everything which the social- 
ist doctrine expects of the révolu- 
tionary proletariat.” 
Further, in “Reflections on Violence,” 
he adds: 

“Thanks to these men, we know 
that the general strike is indeed 
what | have said: the myth in 
which socialism is wholly com- 
prised, i. e., a body of images cap- 
able of invoking instinctively all 
the sentiments which correspond 
to the different manifestations of 
the war undertaken by sotialism 
against modern society, Strikes 
have engendered in the proletariat 
the noblest, deepest, and most 
moving sentiments that they 
possess; the general strike groups 
them all in a coordinated picture, 
and, by bringing them together, 
gives to each one of them its max- 
imum intensity; appealing to their 
painful memories of particular 
conflicts, it colors with an intense 
life all the details of the compo- 
sition presented to consciousness. 
We thus obtain that intuition of 
socialism which language cannot 
give us with perfect clearness— 
and we obtain it as a whole, per- 
ceived instantaneously.” 

Intuition Against Logic 

In other words, Sorel, in liné with 
Bergson, adopts intuition instead of 
logic, impulse instead of reason, as his 
Weapon in the social struggle. The 
decentralizing tendency of Syndicafism, 
too, reflects the same Bergsonian atti- 
tude in its revulsion against the logical 
doctrine of centralization that dom- 
inates Socialist thought. 

With Meinong and Bertrand Russell, 
Mr. Scott is less astute in his inter- 
pretation. In the stand of Meinong and 
Russell toward the problem of Gegen- 
standlichkeit—the question of the out- 
ness of things—the author sees the 
basis of the same destructive philos- 
ophy that is embodied in the theory of 
Sorel’s Syndicalism. In Russell’s real- 
ism, for example, we discover an ab- 
sence of construction and a denial of 
order. The realism of both Meinong 
and Russell, in fact, argues Mr. Scott, 
“is by its nature a breaker-up of the 


“We'll have none of it” is his 


to a social philosophy of a disintegra- 
tive character that quickly turns with 
favor to syndicalism. Mr. Russell's 
avowed sympathy with Syndicalism 
(Principles of Social Reconstruction) 
is traced to this fundamental source. 
Russéll's exaltation of impulse over de- 
sire: 
“Impulse is at the basis of our activ- 
ity much mote than desiré ... 
“Direct impulse i¢ what moves ué, 
and the desires We think we have are & 
mere garment for the impulse... .” 
Mr. Scott contends is éxpressive of 
the same attitude as is émbodied in 
Bergson’s theory of intuition. It is the 
superiority of impulsé over desire, of 
emotion over intellect, that the author 
notes as the underlying similarity not 
only in thé philosophy of Bergson, 
Russell and Meinong, but also in the 
doctrines of Sorel and the tenets of 
Syndicalism, i 
The eagerness for violence on the 
part of Sorel unfortunately frightens 
Mr. Scott into “an entire fear and 
repudiation of tht new psychology. In 
lamenting and attacking Mr. Russéll's 
recognition of impulse as more impor- 
tant than desire, and conjoining it with 
the intuitionism of Bergson, Mr. Scott 
is guilty of an atrocious misinterpréta- 
tion of fact. Bergson’s deification of 
intuition is used as an annihilation of 
science; Russell's defense of impulse is 








used as a method of science. If im- 
pulse dominate, then sciéncée must be 
employed, argues Mr. Russell, to study 
our impulses, their origins, extensions 
and demands, so that a rational order 
can be constructed for their expression. 
Bergson will allow no sacreligious sci- 
ence to modify his sacrosanct intuition- 
ism. The attitudes of the two aré anti- 
thetical and not similar. 
Freud and Jones today are as sweep- 
ing as Russellin elevating impulse over 
reason, in truth, the whole Marxian 
theory, which endeavors to explain the 
ideas of classes as due to social sittia- 
tions, attests the superiority of desire 
over logic. But Freud and the Marx- 
ians use this knowledge to aid théir 
science and not deny it. 
In this way Mr. Scott has failed to 
make out of his thesis the convincing 
document that his prefacé promised. 
Yet the attempt is important betausé 
singular. The provocative nature of 
the contents should certainly inspire 
response and controversy. 





“Governor Minturn,” 
M. H. Hedges’ Novel 
Will Be Continued in 
the New Leader Next 














constructive rational order.” In their | 
advocacy of an illogical and irrational } 





“out-there,” the realism of both leads | 
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50 SCHOLARSHIPS TO BE AWARDED 


to Trade Union Members Who Wish to Educate Themselves for 
Their Qwn Good and for the Good of the Labor Movement 


Also Ten Similar Scholarships to Party Members or 
Yipsels, Even Though Not Unionists 





Each scholafship provides tuition for an eight-month course, six sessions (three eve- 


ember to May. 


Two lessons a week in English; Special Course in correction of accént for such as need 
it; course in public speaking for those who desire it. 
Sub. courses in descriptive and theoretical economics, sociology, American history, modern 
world history, trade unionism and labor problems, fundamentals of Socialism and 
related subje¢ts.—Students have wide range of choice. 


Free use of circulating library and other valuable privileges are included. 





If you wish to be considered make haste to get your name on the list. 


Apply by letter or in person at the office, Ground Floor of the Peo- 


s will be explained. 





RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East 15th Street, New York 








Who Lost 
The War? 











HE Kaiser, of course. 
T Oh, forget it. Billy saved some three hufi- 
dred millions out of the débacle and if you call 
a guy like that a loser you're talking through your 
hat. ‘ 

Well, autocracy then. 

Autocracy nothing. Look at Mussdlini and Rivera 
and the crop of othér auto¢rats‘and dictators that 
have been hatched out since the war. 

But, Adam, didn’t militarism lose out? 

Rats. The only difference I can see is that Mars 
is swallowing pounds where he used to swallow 
marks. Yep, it takes 20 marks to make a pound. 

Well, then who lost the war? 

Labor lost it, brother—-Labor, and nobody else, 

German labor is paying thé war in longer hours, 
decréaséd wages and a standard of living that ia but 
a few notches above starvation. 

English labor is paying for the war in strikes, 
lockouts, unemployment and shrinking bellies, 

Italian labor is paying for the war by working 
harder, longer and for less than it ever did Before. 

Look where you will and in every country, victorie 
ous or defeated, the burden of the great slaughter 
has been shifted on the shoulders of labor. 

Even in the United States, the country least af-. 
fected by the world war, the position of labor has bé- 
come worse, as is clearly shown by thé shrinkage in 
the membership of trades unions. 

For a century preceding the outbreak of the war, 
théte had been a steady improvement in the éondi- 
tiédn of labor in every modern country. Slowly but 
surely labor was coming into its own. Even the 
ruling ¢lasses had come to realize that the growth of 
unfons, co-operatives and the poltical powér of labor 
Would ultimately result in the final victory of laber 
and their only efforts wére directed toward postpon- 
ing the inévitable end as long as possible, 

With the signin# of the armistice between the war- 
ring capitalists came thé declaration of war against 
labor and this war has lasted with unabated fury 
ever since. 

Up to 1914 Labor was on the offensive, here and 
over there. Since 1918 it has been on the defensive 
evérywhere. The strugglé against the opén shop 
drive was a defensive War pure and simplé, and had {it 
not beeh for the lucky shopmen’s striké, which saved 
the miners, the strongest and most militant division 
of American labor, this struggle might well have be« 
come a debacle of thé first magnitude, #. 

Recently the British parliament passed a agw Ans” ” 
creasing the hours of the English miners from seven 
to eight. Mussolini also presented the Italian workers 
with an additional hour per day and it was only by 
the most heroic effort of the organized workers of * 
Germany that a legal lengthening of the workday on 
railroads was frustrated. 

When we remember that up to 1914 legislation for 
the protection of labor was all in the direction of 
shorter working days in these cotintries these recent 
enactments speak volumés in regard to the precarious 
position of European labor. 

A sorrowful-funny illustration of how dearly the 
bosses love their native labor and how anxious they 
are to make their respective game preserves At for 
heroes to live in, is contained in the following token 
from the Literary Digest of August 14: 

“The coal stocks at the pit-heads in Germany which 
used to grow larger from month to month have di- 
minished since the beginning of the English ¢oal 
strike by about 2,000,000 tons or 33-percent. At the 
same time the monthly output was increased in-June 
by 900,000 tons. The considerable reduction of the 
coal stocks (primarily of hard steam coal) fs exelus 
sively the result of greater exports; in May they 
showed an increase of 720,000 tons, while the figures 
for June, still unpublished, will probably surpass the 
May exports by another 900,000 tons. Anthracite and 
gas-coal are so scarce at present that the new orders 
can not be executed before the middle of August.” 

So here we stand. The British capitalists are buys 
ing “Hun” coal to break the strike of their own min- 
ers. The German miners, who, in the days before the 
great slaughter, sent millions of marks to their Eng- 
lish brothers in support of strikes like the presént, 
are now virtually engaged in breaking the coal strike. 

During the American Civil War, someone éoined 
the phrase: “A rich man’s war and @ poor man’s 
fight,” which, by the way, is but @ variation of the 

-old world saying: “When nobles war thé commoners 
take the beating,” and, verily, I say to you, no 
greater truth has ever been uttered. 

So, if you fellows listen to Adam you take the pala- 
ver of the patriots not only with a grain of sand, but 
with a whole sand bank. When the lion lies déwn 
with the lamb it is usually with the lamb on the in- 
side of the lion and this is exactly What happened 
to labor when it went into partnership with the 
capitalists “to make the world fit for herdes to H¥e in.” 

The capitalists got the here medals and thé coun- 
tries—and we got the fits. 


—— 


Cheer Up 


Here is good news for that portion of the proletae 
riat which is looking for a permanent vacation, 

According to reporta from Munich, Germany, an 
automatic loom is soon to be thrown on the market 
and promises to spell thé end of the mechaenicat 
weaving apparatus and incidentally the few hands 
which are still attending aforesaid mechanisgn. 

The latest invention dispenses with the weaver’s 
shuttle. The thread needed for a single day's weav- 
ing is held by four spools, which automatically un< 
ravel into the Warp ahd woof of the new-born <dloth. 
The entire mechanism, made of iron, weighs about 
250 pounds an@ is equally suitable for Weaving cotton, 
wool, jute, linen, flax and silk. 

Among the advantages of this machiné ate its 
capacity for working day and night, the safeguard- 
ing of the threads, the minimum requirements for 
energy, protection against accidents, and the lack of 
necessity for laborers. 

Even unskilled workers can manipulate the appli- 
ance, which has just been installed in several large 
German indystries. 

My, oh my! What a glorious world this will be 
when all the work is done by automatic machines, and 
all the automatic machines are made by automatic 
machines—and our victorious capitalists have nothing 
to do but find purchasers for their automatically pro- 
duced goods amofg the automatically dumb brutes 
whom thé machines put automatically on the bum, 


Adam Coaldigger. 





Recently a New York journalist broadcast 
from a radio station his profound affection for 
Abraham Lincoln and his ideals, asserting 
that he believed Lincoln to be the greatest 
man of all time and that men could not do 
better than to take him for a model. His 
parting message was that he was going abroad - 
to personally meet “that great Italian states- 
man, Mussolini.” Can you beat it? _ 
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Labor Picketing. 


Right; 


"The Mayor Thinks It Over 





The Field of Labor 








i'we . “abstract, impartial. law” 
after all does keep up with so- 
ciological and economic ad- 
even if it is a generation or 
two behind. Thus, picketing which 
originally was discovered to be out- 
rageously illegal, is now countenanced 
-by most jurists, when it is peaceable 
‘and when the number of pickets is 
Custom and the economic 
strength of labor have brought about 
that much of concessions to the 
workers. 
- Now, come two recent decisions in 
“New York courts which declare picket- 
ing for organizing purposes in the ab- 
gence of a strike illegal. Mr. Justice 
Proskauer in Bolivian Panama Hat 


Company vs. Finkelstein (215 N. Y. 


Supp., 399) and Mr. Justice Gibbs in 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., Amalgamated 
Food Workers, Bakers’ Local No. 164, et 
al. (215 N. Y. Supp., 401, 127 Misc., 152) 
have both stated that to picket and 
distribute literature with the purpose 
of dissuading customers and non-union 
employers from having dealings with 
the companies distasteful to the union 
are illegal. 

Said Mr. Justice Gibbs: 

It fs a cardinal principle that an 

“employer may conduct his business 

as he sees fit, so long as he does 
not infringe upon the legal rights 
of others. Union and non-union 
‘shops stand with their feet on the 
same level in the eyes of the law. 
‘Coercive methods, smacking of in- 
timidation and compulsion, wheth- 
er employed by union or non-union 
agencies, are equally repugnant to 
the spirit of our institutions. The 
plaintiff would suffer irreparable 
loss. if the defendants Were permita 
ted to continue to use the methods 
employed by them and of which 
the plaintiff complains. 

Which shows what dialectics can ac- 
complish. An employer may do as he 
pleases, if he does not infringe upon 
the legal rights of others. But the only 
legal rights involved in this case are 
those of picketing. How can the jus- 
tice make the supposition that picket- 
ing in the absence of a strike is not a 
legal right.and use that as an argu- 
ment to prove that picketing under 
such conditions is ilelgal? He is as- 
suming the conclusion that he is try- 
ing to resist in order to reach that con- 
clusion. Then, the raising of the fig- 
ure of speech of shops standing on 
“their feet on the same level in the 
eyes of the law,” depends on what is 
the law—which is the w®fole crux of 
the matter. And as for what smacks 
of “intimidatign and ‘compulsion” and 
what is repugnant to the spirit of our 
institutions, that is entirely a matter 
of taste. The social views of the 
judge in question decides that. Finally 
ff organizing by picketing in the ab- 
sence of a strike results in “irreparable 
loss” and should, therefore, be re- 
strained, then effective organizing 
without picketing is just as injurious 
and, hence, illegal. Where the line is 
to ‘drawn hinges entirely on who 
the judge is and what is the polieical 
pressure exerted ly the economic 
groups involved. Arguing from “legal 
rights” and “the spirit of the law” is 
sheer nonsense. 


A LITTLE COURAGE, 
PLEASE! 


Labor leaders of the New York City 
Central Trades and Labor Council have 
been bemoaning the faithlessness of 
the Walker Administration in not only 
not giving them a square deal after 
their campaign efforts in behalf of 
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Tammany but even in not granting 
them an adequate hearing. 

THE NEW LEADER has pointed out 
on several occasions how failure of the 
city authorities to pay the prevailing 
rate of wages and to require con- 
tractors on public works to do so, has 
started a discontent in the last three 
months that has almost bordered on 
rebellion. Yet at the July meeting of 
the Central Trades, when the prevailing 
rate of wages was made the special 
order of the day, the officials pussy- 
footed and buried the matter in the 
Executive Committee after spending 
all but the last five minutes of the ses- 
sion listening to speeches of visitors 
dealing with entirely diftérent sub- 
jects.. At the August meeting last 
week the question was not resurrected. 

In contrast to this is the action of 
the Building Trades Council. On 
March 10, 1926, they passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the city administra- 
tion for violating its “pledges” to or- 
ganized labor. That was all. They 
did not even make their action public. 
But a little birdie whispered the news 
to Mayor Walker and last week they 
were invited to'a conference with him. 
Mind you they did not ask for it them- 
selves. After a three hour discussion 
the Mayor promised to see to it that 
some provisions were inserted in the 
forthcoming: city budget to grant the 
prevailing rate of wages to city em- 
ployes and to notify contractors, par- 
ticularly on subways, that their bids 
would have to be based on the premise 
that the state law, requiring the pay- 
ment of the prevailing rate on public 
works, would be enforced. It was also 
decided to take action to induce the 
state legislature to modify the exist- 
ing provision with reference to penal- 
ties in order to facilitate the enforce- 
ment of the law, so that disobedient 
contractors would be compelled to com- 
ply with the legal requirements or for- 
feith their deposits.- 

Which all goes to show that a little 
determination and fearlessness on the 
part of organized labor can go a long 
way. 


BIG SIX’S 
BIG VICTORY 


New York Typographical Union, Big 
Six, has won another victory. The new 
Leader reported last week how the ne- 
gotiations between the union and the 
Publishers’ Association had gone up a 
tree. The workers had demanded the 
seven-hour.day.and.an increase of six 
dollars per week.’ The employers had 
replied that they could not consider 
any reduction of hours at all and that 
a wage rise would have to be accom- 
panied by “compensatory concessions.” 
By the latter they meant the elimina- 
tion of the resetting of bogus, the prac- 
tice of setting up again within four 
days all mats and type that had been 
borrowed from or éxchanged with other 
offices. The publishers also demanded 
that no wage changes be retroactive. 
Their proposal for a six dollar increase 
with the abolition of the resetting of 
bogus was turned down by a secret 
vote of the membership of Big Six of 
1290 to 7. This showed the owners that 
the union was prepared to fight. They 
backed down and granted wage in- 
creases, retroactive to July 1, 1926, 
amounting to five dollars per week, 
three dollars at once for one year and 
one dollar in each of the two following 
years of the agreement. Nothing was 
said about bogus. This coming Sun- 
day, August 29, 1926, the union mem- 
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bers will vote on the new agreement. 
They will probably ratify it. L. S. 
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Ill. The Fruits of Centralization (1889-1926) 


FTER many years of agitation 
the constitution of 1888 at last 
centralized the activities of the 
International Typographical Union. 
For the first time salaries were paid to 
full-time officers, permanent headquar- 
ters were established at Indianapolis, 
Ind., a defense fund, consisting of 60 
per cent of the per capita tax was set 
up with ultimate authority for calling 
a strike vested in the newly-created 
executive council, consisting of the 
president, three vice-presidents, sec- 
retary-treasurer and, at that time, dis- 
trict organizers. Essentially that has 
been the organization of the union 
since. 

The danger of tyranical control that 
lurked in too much eentralization was 
apparent at the start and, therefore, 
important innovations were made in 
1889 and 1896. In the former year a 
referendum vote of the membership 
was made compulsory in order to legal- 
ize all proposed constitutional amend- 
ments and laws involving taxation. In 
the latter the direct popular election 
of international officers was substituted 
for the convention method. Ironically 
enough, President William B. Prescott, 
who was one of the most earnest ad- 
vocates of the reform, was the first to 
go down to defeat in 1898 through the 
new procedure. 


Meeting Industrial 
Advances 


The International Typographical 
Union has always been cited as the 
classical example of a union that has 
adjusted itself to changing industrial 
conditions. When the invention of new 
processes created new craftsmen, it 
was quick to organize these unorgan- 
ized. Thus, in turn, the stereotypers, 
the pressmen, the bookbinders, bindery 
girls, press feeders, typefounders, 
newspaper writers, mailers and web 
press helpers were all taken into the 
International. In short, the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union was an in- 
dustrial union. But the contagion of 
craft unionism in the American labor 
movement was not to be downed, even 
if certain vice-presidencies were as- 
signed to specific crafts. The first to 
go were the pressmen. In 1889 they 
formed the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. In 
1898 a trade district union was created 
to be composed of the stereotypers’ and 
electrotypers’ unions, which would have 
complete autonomy over the internal 
affairs of their craft. But the Typo- 
graphical Union saw the trend of the 
times and instead of embarking upon 
a bitter craft war assisted in the form- 
ation of the new unions. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the press, the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, the Photo- 
Engravers’ International Union and the 
International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers’ Union were established. These 
four in conjunction with the parent 
typographical union have founded the 
Allied Printing Trades Council with 
the especial purpose of promoting the 
use of the Allied Printing Trades Union 
Label, which is seen practically every- 
where on printed matter. Were the 
other printing crafts associated with 
this Council the latter would virtually 
constitute the Printing Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor. As itis there is but the nucleus 
of one. Partially té make up for these 
defections, the once powerful German- 
American Typographia, consisting of 
the German printers, united with the 
International Typographical Union in 
1893. They were assigned the fourth 
vice-presidency. At present the only 
other craft that is so represented is 
the mailers. The third vice-president 
is selected from among them, 

The greatest achievement of the 
International Typographical Union, 
however, does not lie in the adjust- 
differences, al- 
though tha‘ is not to be belittled. The 
most marvv.ucus accomplishment of 
all was the mastery of the new type- 
setting machines instead of being van- 
quished by them. When the new in- 
ventions were placed on the market 
in the ’eighties, there were many 
rinters, proud of their skill at setting 
type by hand, that were prone to re- 
sist the introduction of new devices. 
Had their policy prevailed, it is doubt- 
ful whether the Typographical Union 
would have survived the onslaughts of 
advances. It might have 
declined as the Cigar Makers’ Union 
has done. Instead, the I. T. U. made 
the new machines serve its purposes, 
an example which progresive unions, 
such as the Amalgamated Clothing 





Denver convention passed a law re- 
quiring that, “where typesetting ma- 
chines are used, practical printers 
only shall be employed to operate 
them, and subordinate unions are in- 
structed to regulate the scale of wages 
on such machines.” This far-sighted 
policy enabled the International Typo- 
graphical Union not only to weather 
one of the mest startling industrial 
revolutions, but also to capitalize its 
beneficial consequences by demanding 
sherter hours and higher pay 


Winning the 
Eight-Hour Day 


We have seen in the previous install- 
ment how the nine-hour mgvcement of 
1887 almost wrecked the Ty, ographical 
Union, and how the situation 'was 
saved by the illegal action of the ex- 
ecutive councii in ordering an assess- 
ment of one dollar per member. Sev- 
eral cities were victorious in the strug- 
gle, and in subsequent years others 
joined their ranks. Referendum votes 
on the proposal to levy an assesment 
to carry on the nine-hour fight result- 
ed in majority votes being cast in its 
favor, but since the averted disaster 
of 1887, it had been the rule to con- 
sider the nine-hour campaign as au- 
tomatically involving a strike, and, 
therefore, requiring a _ three-fourths 
vote. The gains made in various lo- 
calities soon made the nine-hour day 
almost customary in the industry, and 
in 1898 the United Typothetae of 
America, the employers’ organization, 
and the Typographical, Bookbinders 
and Pressmen’s Unions agred to es- 
tablish the nine and one-half hour 
day for a year, beginning November 
21, of that year, and nine hours there- 
after. 

By this time the agitation for the 
cighkt-hour day was well under way. 
The Typographical Union had, indeed, 
back in 1865, taken a stand in favor 
of establishing that working day, but 
at that time ten and twelve hours 
constituted the normal printer's day 
and the suggestion was dropped. With 
the opening of the twentieth century 
the proposal was taken up with great 
seriousness. In several places the 
commercial print shops had in fact 
won the eight-hour day, but the United 
Typothetae were getting ready for the 
fray. The employers claimed that to 
grant the demand would drive them 
out of business. At the St. Louis Con- 
vention of 1904, the Typographical 
Union set New Year’s Day, 1906, as 
the inauguration of the eight-hour 
day. The master printers threatened 
a war to the finish and, then, sudden- 
ly in August, 1905, began to lock-out 
union printers, first in Detroit, then in 
San Antonio, and finally in Chicago. 
It semed to be the strategy of the em- 
ployers to divide the workers’ forces. 
The Union had_no alternative. The 
general strike was called immediately. 
The battle for the eight-hour day be- 
gan four months ahead of the sched- 
uled date—but then that was war. 

The sudden precipitation of the 
struggle by the offensive of the United 
Typothetae, backed up by the open 
shop interests of the country, found 
the union unprepared financially. To 
appeal to the membership in the usual 
way for funds was to lose time and 
flirt with defeat. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor came to the rescue. 
Its Executive Council levied an as- 
sessment of four cents per member 
upon every affiliated national and in- 
ternational union, Meanwhile, the 
Typographical members voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of a fifty-cent as- 
sessment. This was followed by a sec- 
ond assessment of ten percent on earn- 
ings. The Typothetae saw that the 
union was in dead earnest. Between 
a million and a half and two million 
dollars were spent within a year. As 
the Colorado Springs convention of Oc- 
tober, 1906, approached, the delegates 
looked anxiously forward to meet their 
fellows. There, as President Lynch 
ended his address to the. convention, 
a huge electric banner, bearing the 
words “Eight Hours,” slowly descended 
upon the stage. The silence of the au- 
dience was broken. Pandemonium 
broke froth. The orchestra took up 
the strains of “America.” The pent- 
up emotions of the last few months 
found expression in tears and shouts. 
Everybody knew that the eight-hour 
day was won—not everywhere—but 
that it ws just a matter of putting on 
the finishing touches. 

The next struggle to shorten the 
hours of work is of more recent date. 
Workers, have studied. In 1889 the 
That was the attempt to establish the 
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forty-four hour week in the commer- 
cial printing shops. In 1919 upon the 
initiative of the employers there was 
formed the International Joint Confer- 
ence Council consisting of the unions 
in the Allied Printing Trades Council 
and the following groups of employ- 
ers: The Closed Shop Branch of. the 
United Typothetae, the Printers’ League 
of America and the International Asso- 
ciation of Employing Stereoypers and 
Electrotypers. The aim of this new 
organization was to unify relations be- 
tween capital and labor in the trade. 

As might have happened in a fairy 
tale, the employees were asked what 
proposals they had to offer. They.sug- 
gested the forty-four hour week. The 
employers agreed to this in principle, 
but were shy in inaugurating the 
change immediately. They suggested 
an adjustment period of five years, but 
finally compromised on two. The unan- 
imous decision was to set May 1, 1921, 
as the beginning of the new scheme of 
things. 

All might have been well had not the 
close of the World War saw the launch- 
ing of the open-shop drive. The de- 
pression of 1920-21 gave the capitalists 
an advantage. The printing trades 
proved no exception, In fact a blow at 
the unions there would strike at one of 
the advance guards of the American 
Labor movement. 

A movement not only to abrogate 
the action of the Joint Conference 
Council got under way, but also a plan 
to inereasé the number of hours to 
fifty-four. On May 1,:1921, the date 
fixed for the carrying out of the agree- 
ment made two years earlier, only a 
few important cities, among them New 
York and Chicago, found it unnecessary 
to strike. Everywhere a bitter battle 
ensued. Strike assessments were levied 
over a period of three years. Seven- 
teen million dollars were expended, 
but in the end the employers bowed to 
he inevitable. The fory-four week in 
the book and job trade became an es- 
tablished fact. 


Model Beneficiary 


Features 

The Typographical Union, 
has shown itself as adept at negotia- 
tions as at battling. In principle, it 
has favored arbitration, wherever pos- 
sible. It discovered very early in its 
history that frequent resort to strikes 
was not a test of militancy, but an in- 
dication of lack of restraint. Its ar- 
bitration agreement with the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association was 
for years an object of admiration. It 
was drawn up in 1900 and agreed to by 
referendum vote the following year. 
It was renewed in 1906 and again in 
1912 for a ten-year period. But the 
refusal of the Typographical Union to 
arbitrate any of its general laws led 
to a discarding of the arrangement in 
1922. Since then, nevertheless, arbi- 
tration has been the general rule in 
the newspaper trade. No one will deny 
that its has brought innumerable gains 
to the union. 


hovwcver, 


In spite of these strictly trade union 
activities of the International Typo- 
graphical Unien, it has not neglected 
its beneficiary features. It has struck 
a happy balance between the two 
functions. The Union Printers’ Home 
at Colorado Springs, dedicated in 
1892, is a model institution. It is worth 
in excess of $3,000,000 today. It was 
started with an initial donation of $10,- 
000 by two wealthy business men of 
Philadelphia, George W. Childs and 
A. J, Drexel, to which union members 
made additional contributions. There 
were no strings tied to the original 
gift. 

The insurance and pension systems 
of the union are among the best of 
their kind. After an earlier plan of 
optional insurance, established in 1886, 
had failed within two years, a new 
scheme was adopted in 1891. It pro- 
vided for a $50 death payment, which 
was subsequenily increased to $75. In 
1911 the present graduated mortuary 
benefit plan was established. With 
changes made since, the scheme to- 
day provides for payments of $75 for 
those who have been members in good 
standing for one year to $500 for those 
with a continuous membership of fif- 
teen. 

Then, too, in the midst of the de- 
pression accompanying the panic of 
1907 a pension plan was adopted. It 
Was an effort to be loyal to those old 
printers who had sacrificed their all 
in the eight-hour day fight. The orig- 
inal amount of pension was fixed at $4 
weekly for those members above the 
age of sixty with a continuous mem- 
bership of twenty years. Today the 
j; rate is $8. Members are assessed three- 
| fourths of 1 per cent of their earn- 
| ings to provide the million dollars paid 
| out annually to some two and a half 
thousand pensioners. 

The record of the International 
Typographical Union is a glorious one. 
| It can fight, but also it can wage peace. 
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ESPITE the fact that the eco- 
nomic crisis, with its accom- 
panying increases in unemploy- 

ment, checked the recovery of the the 
General’:German Federation of Labor 
begun early last year, the net gain for 
1925 was 158,644 members, bringing the 
total on December 31 last up to 4,182,- 
511. The number of affiliated national 
unions dropped from forty-one to forty 
during 1925, the Society of Chorus 
Singers, with 3,457 members, having 
transferred from the Federation of 
Labor to the Federation of Clerical 
Employes, an associated organization, 
with about 400,000 members. 

The financial condition of the Fed- 
eration of Labor is improving, ac- 
cording to a report in the Gewerk- 
schafts-Zeitung, the official organ. The 
receipts last year totaled 147,526,701 
marks (worth 23.8 cents each), against 
97,037,600 marks in 1924. Total expen- 
ditures were 125,874,093 marks, of 
which 33,042,727 went for welfare 
work, an increase of 22,698,116 over the 
previous year. Strikes and lockouts 
took 29,656,960 marks, a gain of 12,971,- 
024 over 1924. 

The union making the biggest gain 
in 1925 was the Metal Workers, which 
cinched its position as the leading 
union in Germany, by increasing its 
membership from 710,934 to 764,609. 
The smallest national union is the Film 
Workers, with only 1,273 members, 
compared with 3,581 in 1924. 

At the national convention of the 
Metal Workers’ Union, held in Bre- 
men the’ first week of August, a reso- 
lution was adopted re-affirming the 
union’s contention that. if the Russian 
Metal Workers’ Union wanted to effect 
international unity it should accept 
the rules of the Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national and apply for admission. Con- 
fidence of the delegates in the man- 
agement of the organization was ex- 
pressed by the re-election of Dissmann, 
Brandes and Reichel as national chair- 
men. The Communist opposition had 
only twenty-eight delegates out of a 
total of 187,.so it was unable to make 
much trouble. 


CHINESE LABOR UNIONS 
ARE GROWING RAPIDLY 


During the four years that elapsed 
between the meeting held in Canton in 
May, 1922, at which the foundations of 
the Chinese Federation of Labor were 
laid, and the convention of that organ- 
ization held in the same city from May 
1 to 12, this year, the membership of the 
affiliated unions rose from 200,000 to 
1,240,000. The gains in the year pre- 
ceding the last convention amounted 
to about 700,000 members. 

The 400 delegates to the Canton 
meeting represented unions in nineteen 
provinces, but naturally the bulk of the 
membership is in Canton and the ad- 
joining territory, as in that part of 
China. the workers are more advanced, 
both politically and industrially. All 
sorts of matters concerning the wel- 
fare of the working people were dis- 
cussed by the Canton convention. The 
resolution on the right of association 
and working conditions adopted by the 
delegates is given as follows in Inter- 
national and Labor Information, pub- 
lished by the International Labor Office 
of the League of Nations: 

“Workers should enjoy freedom of 
association and combination and of the 
press. 

“Workers should have the right to 
strike, but, under the Republican Gov- 
ernment, disputes may be submitted to 
conciliation procedure under the direc- 
tion of the public authorities or the 
interested parties. 

“Workers’ organizations should have 
the right to conclude collective agree- 
ments with employers. 

“Workers should be free to join a 
trade union. d 

“The working day should be limited, 
in principle, to eight hours or less 
where unhealthy processes are con- 
cerned. 

“Sunday rest and public holidays 
should be compulsory, and should not 
affect the payment of full wages. 

“Work done outside normal hours of 
work should require the consent of the 
trade unions. 

“Overtime 
double rates. 

“The employment of children under 
13 years should be prohibited, as well 
as the employment of young persons 
under 16 years in dangerous or un- 
healthy processes. 

“Women employed in heavy work 
should be entitled to eight weeks’ con- 
secutive holiday on full pay before and 
after childbirth, and those employed 
on light work, to six weeks’ holiday. 
Rest periods for the purpose of nurs- 
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A Radical Difference 


will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 
All Mepartments ander the verson- 
a! supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker. 


111 East 23rd Street, Near jth Avenue, 
181 Second Avenue, Corner 8th Street. 
213 East Brandway, Near Clinton &t. 
100 Lenox Ave., Bet. 115th & 116th Ste. 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronz, N. Y. 
895 Prospect Avenne, Near 168rd St. 
1709 Pitkin Avenue, Browneville. Bkiyn. 


D! BARNETT LBECKER 
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| Bet. 84th & 85th Sts. 


ing their children shouJd be granted to 
women during working hours. 

“Night work should, in principle, be 
forbidden for women and children. 

“Workers should be paid a living 
Ywage, the non-payment of which should 
involve the intervention of the Govern- 
ment, which shall be authorized to 
order an increase of wages. 

“Wages should be paid in legal 
tender, and neither partially nor wholly 
in kind. 

“A Labor Office should be set up, 
witn the collaboration of the workers, 
to study labor questions, 

“The Government should institute 
social insurance for the workers, con- 
tributions to which should be paid by 
the cmployers and the Treasury. 

“Continuation education institutions 
should be created for the benefit of 
workers of both sexes. 

“The. National Union of Chinese 
Trade Unions should be represented 
when labor legislation is drawn up.” 

That the Chinese unions will con- 
tinue to flourish in Southern China, to- 
gether with the extension of the range 
of power of the progressive Canton 
Government and its allies, is taken for 
granted. If the Republican armies 
should be seriously defeated by the al- 
lied forces of the Northern reactionary 
chiefs, Wu Pei-Fu and Chang Tso-Lin, 
and forced to confine their activities to 
the Canton district, it would be a set- 
back .for the young Chinese labor 
movement, as well as for Chinese polit- 
ical progress. 


SWISS SPORT MEET 
A GREAT SUCCESS 


The third national meet of the Swiss 
Labor Gymnastic and Sport Associa- 
tions, held in Bern, August 7, 8 and 9, 
was the greatest event ever recorded 
in the history of Swiss athletic labor 
organizations. 

From every corner of the confeder- 
ation came delegations of husky, happy 
young men and women of labor to com- 
pete in friendly rivalry and to line up 
together in mighty mass exercises that 
drew enthusiastic applause from the 
tens of thousands of spectators. A 
feature of the meet was the admirable 
discipline maintained by the partici- 
pants. In contrast to what generally 
happens at meets held by the bourgeois 
sport societies, there was no rowdyism 
of any kind nor was there a single in- 
stance of a labor athlete having in- 
dulged too freely in alcoholic stimu- 
lants, either before or after the games, 

Evidently fearing the effect of this 
great demonstration upon the working 
class members of the old (so-called 
neutral) sport societies, the bourgeois 
Swiss press tried its best to kill the 
meet by a policy of silence, but failed 
dismally. As the Berner Tagwacht 
pointed out, the inspiring example of 
their brothers organized in the labor 
sports association is sure to make the 
societies wonder 
and will no 


workers in the old 
where they really belong, 
doubt help wean them away from their 
present affiliations and line them up 
with their class, in sports as well as on 
the field of industry. 


DRY LABOR FORCES 
FORM INTERNATIONAL 


The latest thing in labor interna- 
tionals was born at the international 
congress of anti-alcohol societies, held 
in Dorpat, Estonia, July 21 to 28. The 
representatives of the various labor 
abstainers’ organizations attending the 
congress got together and concluded to 
form an international of their own. As 
reported in German newspapers, they 
adopted the following resolution: 

“The Socialist abstainers’ organiza- 
tions join forces and found an internae 
tional secretariat, with its headquare- 
ters in Berlin. The delegates asseme 
bled in Dorpat obligate themselves to 
do their best to supply this bureau 
with the means necessary to cover the 
cost of its functioning. All those or- 
ganizations that accept the principles 
of the Amsterdam International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions are to affiliate 
with this bureau. Exceptional cases, 
due to special national conditions, are 
to be Jaid before the International Come 
mittee that is to be the deciding body 
until a general meeting of delegates.” 

Dr. Wegscheider was elected Intere 
national Secretary, supported by an 
international committee composed of 
Dr. Kurz of Austria, Dr. Holitscher of 
Czechoslovakia, Bjoerkmann of Swee 
den and -Voionman of Finland. 
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Funeral Home 


Undertaker for 
Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and 37 
Member of the Workmen's Sick Bene- 
fit Society. 
Undertaker for all Progressive Organizationg 
FUNERAL, INCLUDING CREMATION, 
$45.00 UP 





Trusses 








When your doc- 
tor'sends you to 
a truss maker 
foratruss band- 
{ age or stocking, 
go there and see 
what you can buy for your money. 


ThengotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 

1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
rrr Ban. Bet. 4th and 5th Sta 
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Sinclair Replies to Mencken 


Aug. 
Editor, The New Leader: 

I am writing a novel and haven't 
much time to fool with Mencken, but 
I enclose a copy of a note to him. 

Upton Sinclair, 


16, 1926. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
H. L. Mencken, 
Baltimore, Md. 
My dear Mencken: 

Several indignant correspondents 
have gent me your column on the 
gullibility of Socialists, with myself as 
gull leader. My dear fellow, you are 
the most gullible man I know. You 
accept more capitalist nonsense and 
reject more new truth than anybody in 
the country, of prominence. It is quite 
true that there are foolish people who 
conclude that something is right be- 
cause it is new, but they are not a 
particle more foolish than the people 
who make it their principle of thought 
that something is wrong because it is 
new. You think that you are being 
hard-boiled and scientific when you 
reject things that you know nothing 
about. But the fact is that you are 
following a custom as old as the human 
mob. 

I am not going to try to argue 
about Socialism with you because it 
it is too big a subject, and your be- 
licfs about it are conditioned by your 
environment, which includes vicious 
newspapers, like the Chicago Tribune, 
which publish your stuff. But let us 
take the case of fasting, which is com- 
paratively simple. What do you really 
know about fasting? Did you ever take 
a fast? Did you ever take the trouble 
to talk with a single person who has 
taken a fast? Have you studied any 
of the researches made in some of our 
leading scientific laboratories, which 
have substantiated almost all the 
claims I ever made for fasting as a 
cure of disease? I will bet my hat 
you never did any of these things. The 
idea of fasting to cure catarrh strikes 
you as funny, and therefore, you put 
yourself in the classification with my 
poor old father (long since deceased) 
who used to think that the idea of 
microbes as the cause of disease was 
the most comical thing in the whole 
world. 

But 
First, 
ty or thirty 


what did I do about fasting? 
I took a number of fasts, twen- 
in the course of the past 
seventeen years. Second, I visited in- | 
stitutions where hundreds of péople| 
were fasting, and spent a couple of 
months watching their cases. Then I 
published magazine articles and books, 
which brought me literally thousands 
of letters from people who tried the 
experiment and reported the results. 
And now I have seen the research tab- 
oratories make tests of the most elab- 
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orate and precise character, demon- 
strating the assertions I made. Have 
you ever heard anything about the re- 
searches of the Carnegie Institute a 
to the effects of fasting on diabetes: 
A year or two ago I found in th« 
“Journal of Metabolic Research,” ar 
account of a most elaborate series of 
experiments carried on in the Hul} 
Laboratories of the University of Chi- 
cago, in which both dogs and humans 
underwent thirty and forty-day fasts 
with minute tests of all the bodily 
functions several times every day. The 
conelusion was that fasting increased 
the metabolic rate five or siz per cent. 
And inasmuch as decrease in the meta- 
bolic rate is 2a phenomenon of old age, 
it follows that the effect of fasting is 
rejuvenation. But would you stop to 
examine a journal of metabolic research 
before you jeered at a Socialist for 
knowing that he has improved his 
own health by fasting? No, my dear 
fellow, because if you took that much 
trouble you would be less entertain- 
ing to the newspaper reading mob. 
Upton Sinclair 
Pasadena, Calif. 


BALTIC SOCIALISTS 
FIX JOINT PROGRAM 


A joint program for the Socialist 
Parties of Latvia, Estonia and Lith- 
uania, embodying strenuous resistance 
to Fascist aggression and Communist 
disruption, as well as active work for 
the economic rapprochement of the 
Baltic States and Russia, was adopted 
by representatives of these parties at 
a conference held in Riga, June.19 and 
20. 

In addition to emphasizing the neces- 
sity for a practical economic and polit- 
ical alliance among the Baltic coun- 
tries, including Finland, and the pro- 
motion of friendly relations between 
these nations and Russia, the confer- 
ence served notice upon the League of 
Nations that the protests filed with 
that organization by a number of the 
former big land owners of the Baltic 
States against the land reform laws 
were based upon misstatements and 
that any intervention by the League in 
favor of the former landed nobility 
|might provoke politica] and _ social 
| Struggles calculated to threaten the 
peaceful development of the nations in 
Ever since the big estates 
have been divided, to a large degree, 
jamong the landless peasants of the 
Baltic States, the old landowners, 
mostly ex-German nobles, have been 
complaining that the reform laws were 
|}aimed at them as Germans, and not as 
| proprietors, and consequently were un- 
fair. That their protests will receive 
serious consideration by the Council 
|}of the League of Nations is unlikely. 
With the steady gain in the political 
strength of the labor movement in the 
| Baltic States recorded during the last 
year, the prospects for complete vic- 
tory over the reactionaries in the not 
| too distant future are counted bright. 


| 
| 
¥ , 
| GLAZIERS’ UNION 
| Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 
| Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 East 
| 4th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173, Regular meetings 
every Tuesday at 8 P. M. 


| ABE LEMONIOK, PETE KOPP, 
| Pres. Ree. 
| GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN, 


e-Pre Fin. See'y. 
| JACOB RAPPAPORT. AARON RAPPAPORT, 
Bus. Agent. Treasurer, 








question. 





Sec’y. 





German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St, 
AUGUST KOQENECKE, President 
CHAS. KOENIG. Secretary. 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec’y. 





| EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 


SSeaeeessaseeaey 


A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


Insist On We 
This Label Ly 


Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 


in danger of going back to slavery conditions. 


The em- 


ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 


won gains after many years 


of struggle. 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 


moral support. 


The best and only way that you can help is to insist 


on the above Union Label. 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 








WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 


Always 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL .34 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET 9 Telephone Lenox 4559 





' THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMAS CAHILL, President 
EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 











! Office & Hea 


_ BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO, 9 
uarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Ma ‘wor +hby Ave. i 4621 Stege 
ffice open daily except Mondays from 9 AM. 10 5 P. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday Soantan 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin, Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 
LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.¢ 166th Street 
OFFICE; 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, Prosident CHAS. H, BAUSHER, Bus. A S 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, Ree. 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters tn the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Aven 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 
Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
SYDNEY PEARCE, HENRY COOK, 
reasurer 


Bee Secretary T 
JOHN THAL CHARLES FRIEDELL, 
Fin, Secretary Business Agent 


Office: 
except Thursday. 
JOHN HALKETT, 
President 
FRANK HOFFMAN. 
v ige-President 











DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED aay beh os a OF CARPENTERS AND JOINBRA 
A 





F AME 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLFS JOHNSON, ‘+ B ae 
Michael Ertkson, Vice-Pres. Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. See’y Leavis Benson 


Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, Sr., Ray Clark 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 
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UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 
o ae meetings every Friday at Pr. M. 
HANNA, President. 
Thomas SHEARLAW, Fin, 


Phone: 
Rag ies ANDER 8839 | 
CORDINER, Rec, See’y. 


ALTON, Vice-President. 
wWiLuiaM FIFE, Bus, Agent. 


ion 4. D 
CHAS. BARR, Treasurer, 


J. 
Sec’y. 
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PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432, 
Regn’ar Meetings Every Monday Eyening. The Executive Board Meets Every Cridey 
Evening at THE LABOR TEMPLE, 243 EKAST 84TH STREET, NEW YORK CIT 
SHAEL J. JOLLERAN, President and Business Agent. 
a. J. O'CON NFL Tu Vice Business Agents: 
ang AS SHERIDAN, Fin. See JOHN LEAVY 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER. Ree. JOSEPH LeMONTE 


HN DOOLET 
"cc's. 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Afillated with the American Federation ef Labor ané 
National Building Trades Couneil 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416, PHILIP ZAUSNER, Seocretars. 














PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Telephone: 
62 min “sone Street Lehigh $141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the (Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210,East 104th Street, 


{SADORE SILVERMAN, 4d, HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 














Phone Watkins 9188 


LEON 8. ROUSE 
Preaident 
Jobn Sullivan 

Vice-President 

John 8. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas. 
Theodore F. Douglas 
Organizer 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers,24 W.16 St.,N.Y. 


Meets Every 3rd Sunday of Every Month at 
SHIELD’S HALL, 67 SMITH ST., BRUUKLYN. 











JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


Office ane Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at & P. M. 
MICHAEL J. MeGRATH, President. 
JOHN W. CALLAHAN, Finencial seerctary. 
WILLIAM MEHRTENS, Recordings Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 





N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 


oon: Rory: EAST ~~ S ono 
me: Orchard 98: 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 2148 


‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasurer 





The dicen meets every oe va tra 
Wednesday. 


JACOB ROBERTS, Seole-tosasiog- 
Ss. eee aii fl . GELLER, 


OPERATORS, ORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


Jffice 231 East 14th Street - - - - - 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 
Telephone Ashland 2609 


DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 





CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery ist and 8rd Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East Sth Street. 




















Meet Ist and 3d Monday, 
tive er same day, 6.30 


e e ‘ é 2 
Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers! 
Unton Local 48. 1. L, G. W. 0. 

Office, 231 E. 14th Street. Lexington 4540 
Executive Board meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
SECTION NGS 

Downtown—23i1 E 14th St. ist & 3rd Pay? at 6 P. I 
Bronx—-E. 187th St. & & Boulevard tet & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. 

Harlem—i714 Lexington Ave ist & ird Saturday 32 A. 
B’klyn—105 Montrose ave, Jersey City—76 Montgomery 

ALVATORE NINFO, Mana 





United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 


8 P. M. Execu- 
P.M. 


ABRAMSON, Chairman 
TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 


x 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


nt Sp 11016, A. F. af L. 

7 East 15th St. Phone: poet 7083 
Joint thane dba Board meets every Tuee 
day night at 7:30 or eloek, to the office. 


LOUIS FELDSEIM, P 
ED. 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, Local 6, L. L. G. W. U0. 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th 
Tuesday, at the Office, 501 EB. 16ist St. 

Melrose 7690 
CARL GRABHER. President. 
M. WBISS, Secretary-Manager. 


GOTT NAN, Coxe Manager 
LOUIS FUCHS. Bua, Agent, 





HEBREW 
BUTCHERS UNION 


175 E. Bway. Orchard 5258 
Meet every lst & 8rd Tuesday 


AL, GRABAL, President 
L KORN, 8. JACOBI, 





7 East 15th Street 


GEO. TRIESTMAN, 





BONNAZ EUIBROIDERERS 


evening at the office 36 W. 
Lackawanna 4844. 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Lecal 62 of I. L. G. W. UO, 
117 Second Avente 
TELZPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 


A. SNYDER, 
‘ Manager 


Italian Dressmakers’ 


Union, Leeal 89, I. L. G. W. U. 


Executive Board meets every 


28th St. 


Tuesday 
Phone: 





LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary 


— 





UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. Uv. 
Tel, Bh ethnic 3657 


Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z L. FREEDMAN, President 
NATHAN RIESEL, 


Manager Secretary-Treasurer 





7 East 15th Street 


Sam Harris, 


Murray Chisling, 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA . 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR, 


Telephones: 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. 


Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
President. JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas, 





NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939, A. F, of L. 
Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 
N, Ullman, 
Rec. Sec’y. 

J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-President. Fin, Sec'y & Treas. 

Gus Levine, Business Agent. 


President. 





||| Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 7600-1-2-3-4) 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 


611-621 Broadway, New York, N, ¥. 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. 





HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 





Joint Executive Committee 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union: 


Regular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Erecntive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the office. 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Maneger, MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Treas._ 











OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone; Orchard 6639 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


‘® GREATER N. F. AMAILGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE: 173 MAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1357 


Soard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office, All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 
MORKIS BLUMENRKICH, Manazer. HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec’y-Treasurer, 





Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 











See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


3 


‘Lapel Makers & Pairers 


Leeal 161, A. G W. A. 
Local 8, A. C, W. A, 


OMee: 3 Delancey St, Drydock 3309 
¥e t 
Ex, Board meets every Friday at 8 B. M. man > Ameena eae 
N. ¥. 


IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairm 11-27 Arion Pi., Bkn 
KENNETH F. WARD, secretary: a raveon CANTOB. Chairman 
ANTHONY V. FROISE, Bus, Agent. o L ie, Gary PON yin. Ger) 


Pressers’ Union 





The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. &. of T. 


Office 
565 Hadsen St., City, 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 


of the month at 
ANTORIA HALL 


62 East 4th St. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 
A. I. SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 





Executive Boara 
meets on the 2nd and 
4th ‘‘huradays at the 
FORWARD BUIL DINt, 175 East 
Broadway, Koom 4. 
JOE wreMen Pres. & Byeliees Agent. 
AX LIE BLER, Sec’y- 


























U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No, 468, of NEW YOR CITY 


Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. oy Harlem 4878. 
paeaucer meetinxs every Wednesday, at 8 pb. m., 243 Hast 84th Street 
EW J. MORAN, President. iOuN WALSH, Vice-President, 


RED MAEIGAN, General- picoretary. P TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Secretary. 
siness Agents: 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DEEW. 











LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Phone: Main. 


at 8 P 


217 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


- 
Office and Headquarters: 
and third Wednesday 


6453 
Regular meetings every first . M 


GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Secretery-Treasurer. 


JAMES BURKE, 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 
. Vice-President. 


President. 


JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 


Office and headquarters, 701 Broadw ay 


AL, GREENBERG, 


Organizers: 





PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Phone Orchard 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. = 


FRED CAIOLA SAM SCHNALL, 
President, Manager Treasurer. hare wn toe 


GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO, Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO. 





Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local 361, Brookisn 

Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
pen Daily from 7:30 A, M, to 6:30 P, M. 
Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., 
at Columbus Hall, State and Court Ste. 
Charles MeDonnell, E, BR. Colvert. 

President. Sec'y-Repre. 





HYMAN SEDERU A RB, 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway Pho Spri 4 
Uptown Office: 39 West 37th Street Phone Wiseounte i370 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
x § 4 ees NATHAN aa TOR, ALEX ROSB, 
y-Treas. 


I, H. GOLDBERG MAX GOODM AN gy "MENDELOW!ITZ 


Chairman Ex. Bad. 
ORGANIZE RS: 











N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 


Reguiar Meetings Ist and 3rd Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 
243 East 847m Strecetr,. New Yosx C 
Frank Walter, UU, Kramer, 

President ec, Secretary 
A. Puggiotie, Wm. Dettelbach, 

ice-Pres, Fio. Secretary 

i, Volz, August Schrempf, 

Treasurer * Business Agent 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523). Phone Spring 2258-22 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 

Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday 

Board of Directors mect every First and Third Monday. 

Locai 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday 

Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thured lay. 

Lecal 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 


58 




















THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 
S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 
Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month ai 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


Carpenters’ Union 493 German Technicians & Draftsmen 


ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


Fur Dressers’ Union No. 2 














ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 





PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 356 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 50629 
Day Room Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
JOHN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, 
President — Secretary 
M. McDON ALD, a. F. BREHEN, 
Vice-President nee Secretary 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Voral 2, Internat’! Far Workers’ Union, 

Office and Hegdeuarters, 949 Willoughby 

Ave.. Brook Pulaski 0798 

Regular Steet ine, Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
M. REISS, President. 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, 1. L. G. W. U. 
130 East 25th St, Madison Square 1934 
Executive Board meets every Monday 
at7?7 P. M 
A WEINGART, 
Sec’y-Treaa, 


D. GINGOLD, 
Manager. 








E. . "T. 
: WENNEIS, Fin. See’y. 





Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LAROR UNIONG AND FRATER 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 358. 





Wear This Button 


Patronize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 


. KALNIKOFF. Bus, Agent. 
INTEBSNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AMiiated with the American Federation of Labor 


8 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥, Tel. Hunters Point 68 
O. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
{. WOHL, General Secretary-Treasurer. 





Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 219 fackman | 
St.. Brooklyn 
Phone Dickens 1146 | 
Philip Lurie, Pres. 
M. Brodie, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas. 


) 
Union Drivers S. Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep. 





_ The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 
(fice and Headquarters 13 St. Marks Place, N. Y 
Regular Meetings Every First and Third Friday at 8 P. M. 

Executive Board Meets Bvery Tuesday at 8 P. M. Phone Orehard 2768 
M. ROSEN D. MACY 

President Vice-Pres. Regs, 

J. L. NEWMAN PHILIP GINDER 
Rec. Sec'y rr2asur 


er Bus. Agent 





AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11.27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. 
Meeting Rooms and Mass ‘Meetings for 
Organizationa at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: pr yh ee BLDG... 205 WEST i4th ST. Phone: WAT king 7764 
Regular Meetings Every Second and Fourth + aimed at 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK’S PLA 
ALBERT E. CASTRO, President 
4. J. Kennedy, Frank J. Firpo, 
Fin. See'y Ree. Sec 


Pat’& Haalon, ~_ me Schel, 
Vice- 








949 Willenghby Ave., Brooklyn, 





large and email! hall suitable for all 
occasions and meetings st ressonable 
rentals. Stagg 3342. 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spreading the principes and the ethics of labor 
unionism and helping all recognized labor unions in all their industrial @nd {ducational 
activities among the Italian-speaking workers of New York City and vRinity. 


For Translations, Printing and moran 1% Lexington 5352 


es Office at 231 East 14th 8t., 
tTCRO GIOVANNITTI, General Secretary 


LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOELYN, — YORK. 
Office: 19 Fourth Avevor hene: Sterting 9733. 
Resriar Mecting every Monday erening, at 188 aon Avenur, Reoabira. 
Executive Reard meets every Friday eee = the Offer 


epen from 9 A. M. te 
THOMAS F. OATES. 





Look for 
This Label 


243-247 EAST 84th ST, 
Labor Temple ae Ses Dee 


Workmen's Educational Association. 
Free Lirary open trom 1 to 10 p-m. 
Halis for Meetings, Entertainments end 
Balls. Telephone Lenox 1066, 








P 
MARLES. L. PETERSON, — 
President. Secretary Treasurer. 





LEONARDO FRISINA, Organizes 

















‘a film of a Russian revolution, 

















THEATRES 











will be featured in‘ 2vice for Two,” 
Martin Flavin's new comedy, which 
opens at the Gaiety Theatre on Mon- 
day night. 





Russian Revolution Film 
‘“ Re. gg 6 ° ° 
Potemkin” in This City 
——_e——_ 

MERICAN motion picture pro- 

ducers of the daring kind, and 

even German film manufacturers 
who think they have put about all the 
realism into a film that is possible, 
still have something to learn from the 


Russians, whose picture, “Potemkin,” 
is in 
this country waiting only until a the- 


" atre can be secured for its showing. 


“Potemkin” is the name of the ar- 
mored cruiser in ‘the former Imperial 


’ Russian fleet, which mutinied just pre- 


vious to the Soviet Revolution. The 
sailors aboard the boat refused to eat 


_ the rotten meat provided them by the 


lade ne ne 


4 BOAASLAAAAA 
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government. After mild objections on 
the part of the crew the surgeon ex- 
amines the meat. It can be plainly 
seen that the food is infested with 
maggots. But upon order, even the 
surgeon pronounces it edible. 

The scenes following are stark and 
cruel, almost as life. The complain- 
ing sailors are ordered shot and a 
squad of marines level their rifles at 
them. But do they fire? No; for like 
a match applied to tinder, mutiny 
flares up and the officers of the “Po- 
temkin” are butchered. 


There is 
Everybody, from 
supernumerary up to the 
characters, belong in the 
one is touted over the other. 
it has been declared a picture 
ahead of its time. 

Whether it will be publicly 
in this country is problematical. It 
may be opposed by some on the 
grounds that it is nothing but pre- 
paganda in favor of the working 
masses and by others that it is too 
blood-curdling and vivid. The lat- 
ter description is true of “Potemkin.” 
There is nothing glossed over. All of 
the disgust and terror is faithfully 


“Potemkin.” 
insignificant 
important 
film. No 

In fact, 


way l 


star in 
the 


no 


shown 











projected. 

The film was censored in Warsaw, 
Berlin and refused a showing in Eng- 
land. Only in Vienna, where the So- 
cialists are in power, was the picture 
shown, giving crowded showings amid 
enthusiastic appreciation. 





Winthrop Ames to Present 
John Galsworthy’s “Escape” 


sgentncen@palemntits 

John Galsworthy’s latest play, “Es- 
cape,” was announced for production 
here yesterday by Winthrop Ames. The 
play will probably open in November, 
following Mr. Ames’ production of 
“White Wings,” by Philip Barry. “Es- 
cape” opened last Thursday night in 
London. The author has been quoted 





in England as declaring that this is| 
his last play. 


The Drama 


By Joseph 


of America 
T. Shipley 


IV. Between Conflicts 


The plays contained in the second 
volume of Montrose J. Moses’ collec- 
tion of “Representative Plays by 
American Dramatists” (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) cover the period between the 
War of 1812 and the Civil War, which 
is marked by the growth of a nation 
geographically across a_ continent, 
financially into world repute, but not 
at all artistically. The only really 
great poet produced in those years— 
Poe, was an exotic growth, not of the 
soil homely. The drama, of all the 
literary arts, was least progressive. 

The plays written, save for a very 
few, fall into two opposite types. 
There are those that pretend to liter- 
ary merit, closet drama; these are 
worthless as acting plays. And there 
are those that are written only’ to be 
acted, quick preparations for the 
stage; these are worthless as literary 
products. All the drama of these fifty 
years, indeed, is of interest purely as 
history. Some of the plays are incited 
in the idle hours of a noted jurist, to 
bestow upon posterity the pleasont 
efflorescence of his gifted pen. Others 
—‘“acquaint the critic that the con- 
struction of Moll Pitcher occupied but 
two or three days’—are the hasty 
hashings of the hack. Copyright did 
not protect a character; if So-and- 
so’s “Sam Patch” made a hit, some- 
one else wrote a “Sam Patch, Law- 
yer,” still another brought a “Sam 
Patch in France,” and the favorite 
was carried as far as the public would 
bear him. 

For the period was one of actors 
rather than of playwrights, and the 
stars were creators of types. The 
American came.into his own as sub- 
ject for dramatic study; play after 
play with little but growing sublety 
portrayed the native son. “The Yan- 
kee type in literature became more 
subtle as the years advanced, and 
similar types for other localities be- 
gan to arise. Lowell's ‘Bigelow Pa- 
pers,’ Bret Harte’s creations, are more 
refined cousins of the earlier attempts 
at delineation of American character.” 
The line was begun that reaches down 


to “Lulu Bett,” “Hell Bent for 
Heaven,” “The Show-Off,” and the 
great variety of American studies of 
the stage today. 

The other type of play that found 
frequent production was that which 
presented the aspirations of Amer- 
ica’s wealthier bourgeoisie—every 
rich person in the United States was 
a nouveau riche—to social promin- 
ence, their pretensions to social im- 
portance, and therefore their insist- 
ence on convential propriety, on good 
form. Even the historical plays, of 
Brutus,’ the tyrannicide, or Sertorius 
the patriot, or Tortesa the usurer, 
stress the outward manifestation of 
the right,’and the author of “Fash- 
ionable Follies” considers it necessary 
to state, in a footnote to one of the 
Villain’s remarks, that “this is not 
written by the author as a maxim of 
truth; but is intended as the false 
reasoning of a deluded imagination.” 
But what is accepted in the early 
plays, and only in excess caught into 
stage villains, becomes later, espe- 
cially in the hands of woman play- 
wrights, subject for direct satire. Mrs. 
Mowatt’s “Fashion,” and more par- 
ticularly Mrs.’ Bateman's “Self,” are 
full of local and immediate allusions 
and criticisms; society had developed 
sufficiently to give rise to question. 
The value of a wedding with a for- 
eign title is already digputed; the con- 
trast between city pretension and 
wealth, and homespun simplicity, be- 
gins to be stressed. Yet the interest 
in the type is so strong that these 
plays needed their Adam Trueman 
and their John Unit to ensure success. 
“Fashion,” recently revived, proved 
entertaining; but satire is not deep 
enough, in the drama of the period/ 














to hold today. One play, in more 
straightforward attack, was more 
successful and more influential than 
the body of these paler products; 
there are over a dozen acting versions 
extant of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” With 
the influence of this drama, we enter 
a new era. 





KATHRYN REECE, SYBIL STER- 
LING AND PAULA LANGLEN 


In the Winthrop Ames production 
of ‘“‘Jolanthe,’’ Gilbert and Sullivan's 
charming and delightful musical satire 
now at the Plymouth Theatre. 





Boothe, Gleason and Truex to 


Present Three Next Season| 


magne’ si ean 

“The Challenge of Youth,” a play by 
Ashley Miller, will be the first produc- 
tion of the season by the firm of 
Boothe, Gleason & Truex. It will go 
into rehearsal early next month, As 
their second offering the firm will 
stage “The Sweet Buy and Buy,” by 
Louise Bascom Barrett and Helena 
Smith-Dayton and will later produce 
“Wings,” by Ashley Miller 
Sears. 


THE NEW PLAYS 





“THE ADORABLE LIAR,” by Roy 
with Dorothy Burgess 
Henry Stephenson, John 
B. Mack, Mary Horne Morrison, 


“THE DONOVAN AFFAIR,” 
sented by 
T. Haines and Phoebe Foster 

“SERVICE FOR TWO,” 
night at the Gaiety 
The cast includes Hug 
and Florence Fair. 


h 


““POTASH & PERLMUTTER, 
Glass and 
Tuesday night at 
play the chief roles. 


“SHE COULDN'T SAY NO,” 
Moore, will open at the 
the cast are Ralph 
Jones, Chester Clute, 
Paul Porter. A. E. and 
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a fart 
Booth 
Kellard, 
Joseph 
R. R. 


SAiAsiAd 
TT ere? 


a musical ‘comedy, 
The book 
W ab of 
Lewis E 
R les 


Lugz 


“QUEEN HIGH,” 
Wednesday night 
and Laurence 
and the music is b 
cast include Charles 


Sct 
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‘IF I WAS RICH,” a new comedy 
open next Thursday nizht at 
headed by Joe Laurie, Jr., and 


erry TTT? 





MONDAY 

Briant and Harry 
the Forty-ninth Street Theatre Monday 
in the title role. 
Miltern, 


a new 
Albert Lewis at the Fulton Theatre Monday 
play the leading roles. 


a new comedy 


Theatre under 
Wakefield, 


TUESDAY 


DETECTIVES,” a 
Jules Eckert Goodman, 
the Ritz Theatre, 


e by 
Theat 
Helen Spring 
Dailey, 
Riskin are 


WEDNESDAY 


is an 
Edwar 
Gensler 


ank 


THURSDAY 


Fr 


the Mansfield Theatre 
includes 
nelly, Chas. Dow Clark and Mildred McLeod. 


opens at 
Selwyn, 


Durant, 
7, presented by Edgar 
Others in the cast include 
Tom Wise, Eric Dressler, William 
Neil and Beatrice Blinn. 


by Owen 


Nelly 
play be pre- 
Robert 


Davis, will 
night. 


opens Monday 
A. L. Erlanger. 
Grace Griswold 


by Martin Flavin, 
the management of 
Marion Coakley, 


comedy by Montazue 
presented by A. H. Woods 
nd Robert Leonard 


will 
Ludwig 


Satz a 
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Walter 
zan and 


Kaye, featuring 
sday night Inclu 
Frank Beaston, 
Louis Haines, John Re 
the producer 


M 
Tue 
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or Theatre 


will open at the Ambassad 
. D 


adaptation by 
Peple’s farce, 

The fe 
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Sylva 
Sixes,” 
the 
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Managers’ Offer Turned 
Down by Stage Union 


Local 1 of the Theatrical Protective 
Union unanimously rejected the coun- 
ter proposal submitted by the Inter- 
national Theatrical Managers’ Associa- 
tion at its secret meeting held last 
Sunday at Bryant Hall, it was learned 
yesterday. Another general meeting 
of the union has been called for Fri- 
day at midnight, at the same place, to 
discuss any later developments. 

Ralph W. Long, general manager for 
the Shuberts and Chairman of the La- 
bor Committee for the managers, said 
that the union rejected the 
An increase of 10 
clearers and op- 

of 10 cents an 
an increase of 25 


yesterday 
following proposals: 

per cent for “grips,” 
erators; an increase 
hour for rehearsals; 

cents a day for apprentices and a con- 
tinuance of the present scale for all 
other employes. 

At Monday's meeting of the union's 
negotiating committee and the com- 
mittee for the managers the union re- 
quested that the theatrical managers 
submit a more substantial offer. There 
was another conference for Wednesday 
with schedules with the union’s com- 
mittee and the Labor Committee for 
the managers. 

Samuel Goldfarb, 
union, said there probably 
other meetings of the entire member- 
ship to hear the results of the negotia- 
tions which will be continued up to 
Labor Day, when the present agree- 
ment: expires. Officers expressed the 
belief that an amicable agreement 
would soon be reached. 


president of the 
would be 





William B. Friedlander Has 





Three Plays Scheduled 


Qe 


William B. Friedlander, who !s be- | 
coming an independent producer this | 
geason, announced yesterday 
first production, “The Shelf,” 
open at the Morosco Theatre on Mon- 
day night, 27. Mr. Friedlander | 
also announced that he had 
Bennie Leonard, the lightweight cham- 
pion, to the rear tele er | 
in a later production, Cain 
and Mabel.” | 

“The Shelf,” which 
Dorrance Davis, will 
Starr in leading 
Byron in the princir 
“The Shelf" Mr. Friedlander 
duce “The Winged 


scenes of which are lk: 


Sept. 
signed | 
role of a 
to be called ‘ 


act 


work of 
Frances 
Arthur } 
After 
pro- 
the 


the 
ha 


e 


is 
ve 
its role and 

il male role. 
will 
Messenger,” 
id France in 
John 


in 
It 


the fourteenth century is by 


Hunter Bo 
“The Winged 
tines 1 


and cost 
designed 


Woodman TI! 


oth 


Messenger,” the set- 
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will 
| 

de 


by 10mpson, 


open here Oct will inclu 
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hman, H. Croker- 
nd Mal 
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King 
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and 
be a 


Fritz 
Ric 
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others 
musical 
H. C 


will 


comedy na story by 


Witwer 


Alla 
in 


Nazir 
“Katerina,” 
translated by 

The in original 


presented Moscow 


nova W 
An- 
Bern- 
was 
here Art 
It was also produced in Lon- 


by Leonid 
Herman 
form 


son 
dreyev 
stein. play 
by the 
T The itte 


| don lately. 


that his | acting is that of his wife by 
would} Caine, William 


| festi 


h have been | 


Charles | 


ill return next sea- | 











The talented star of the Yiddish stage 
will have the role of Potash in the 
new’ Woods production “Potash & 
Perlmutter, Detectives,’ opening Tues- 
day at the Ritz. 


A Play for the 
Home Town Trade 


George M. Cohan’s ‘‘Home Towners” 
Offers a Good Picture of 
Main Street 
M ly be accepted as an American 

institution. George M. Cohan 
has written a play about it. “The 
° Home Towners” is 
fOr, the play, and it 
seems to be assured 
of a goodly share of 
public patronage at 
the Hudson Theatre. 
It has the kind of 
raw, direct comedy 
that most audiences 
grow hilarious 
about; its climax is 
a rapid-fire and 
forteful arraignment 
of Main. street’s 
traditional © sordid- 
ness at which no city dweller will hes- 
itate to vociferate his indignant ap- 
proval. 

“Vic” Arnold, successful broker, 
about to be married. He summons his 
boyhood small-town chum, “the best 
fellow in the world,” to be his best 
man. P. H. Bancroft, “three times 
sheriff of South Bend,” who “made a 
good thing out of it,” accordingly, 
comes along. But, after the first few 
drinks and exchange of sallies, the 
storm breaks. Bancroft mistrusts Ar- 
nold’s fiancee. He fears she and her 
family are actuated by selfish inter- 
ests, with a particular eye on Arnold's 
money. He feels he must speak out. 

“Can I talk American?” the ex- 
sheriff asks. 

“Sure; go ahead,” Arnold replies. 

There then proceeds a flow of 
“Americanese,” which, it appears, con- 
sists of an outburst of crude vulgari- 
In this case it is aimed at paint- 
ing the flancee, whom Bancroft has 
never met, in the role of an adven- 
turess. Arnold can stand it all until 
his “‘best friend” refers to the girl as 
a “saloon-keeper’s daughter.” That 
brings the break. To such a state has 
fallen the royalty of pre-Volstead days. 

These few minutes of “plain Ameri- 
can talking” are fairly indicative of 
Cohan’s portrayal of Main Street’s 
mind and make-up. The pictures are 
true enough. Yet, after Sinclair Lewis, 
Woodward and others of the school, 
we have a right to expect something 
more. There is no trace of humor and 
understanding concerning these folk. 
One might as well read the home-town 
paper's account of the Elk’s weekly 
session. The picture would be equally 
pitiful, and no less interesting. 

It is quite natural that in his super- 
ficial treatment of Main Street Cohan 
should fail altogether to see the re- 
semblance to it in the Big Town. 
Eliminating playwrights and dramatic 
critics, are not city folk as gullible, as 
mistrustful and as narrow as the de- 
spised country fellow-American? 
is portrayed by Robert Mc- 
Wade in a manner that deserves noth- 
ing but admiration for his sterling 
abilities. Another excellent piece of 
Georgi: 


returning to the 





AIN STREET may now definite- 

















George M. Cohan 


{s 


ties. 


Bancroft 


Elliott, 
stage after an absence of several years, 
might make a good thing of it if he} 
had something more important to do 
than standing around gaping while the | 


gE. L. 





curtains ring down. 
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Vienses Theatre’ Holds 
Its 125th Anniversary 


HE birthplace of the most famous 
of the Viennese operettas, the 
Theater an der Wien, Vienna, 

celebrated its one hundred 
anniversary. The 
performances lasted several 

beginning with “The C 

by Palman, conducted by the | 

the century- | 
of the fa- 
at- 


wenty-fifth 
ve 
da ircus | 
*ess,”’ 
A review of 
iarter’s existence 
house was the chief 
n was opened with “The 
Flute” overture, played by the} 
rmoniec Orchestra under Frank 

Scenes of dramatic and mu- | 
in‘ Vienna since | 

The review | 
the second be- 
ed’ of arias from operettas| 
written before 1901. The third sur- | 
veyed the development of the modern 
operetta, opening with the overture to | 


“Eva” Franz Lehar, 


composer. 
and-a-q 
pera 


This 


cal developments 
Mozart's followed 
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See America’s 


Revue Hits First e 
WINTER GARDEN 


£VS.830 MATS. TUES. THURS. SAT.- FAMOUS 
ICE COOLING PLANT NOW IN OPERATION 
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PEMBERTON 


THE SEASON’S LAUGH HIT! 


LOOSE ANKLES 


BILTMORE THEATRE 32°2.5t:.\V- of Biway- 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


A NEW 
COMEDY BY 


ounces SAM JANNEY 











HOLIDAY 
MATINEE 
LABOR 
DAY, 
MONDAY, 
SEPT. 6 
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TEMPTATIONS 
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ATTERIDGE 
]44%ST. THEATRE 


WEST of BWAY. EVS. 8:30 
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HOLIDAY 
MATINEE 


Ost Cyhe sensational 


London melodrama 
ELTINGE cAuNS 


RE WEST 424 ST 
NEES WED. & SAT. 








LABOR 
DAY 








MONDAY, 
SEPT. 6 


Better than the 
First:~Herald Tribune 
Matinees Weal. & Sat. 














Smartest Comedy! Best 
Music! Prettiest Girls! 














Chanin’s 46th ST. Theatre 


— BELMONT THE 


Delightful Tomfoolery! 


RICHARD HERNDON’S BELMONT REVUE 


“AMERICANA” 


‘by J.P. McEVOY _ 
with LEW BRICE and ROY ATWELL 
and Oodles of Clever Artjsts - 
“A real treat of ‘high- powered wit.’ ’—Bide Dudley, Eve. World. 
“Music best on Broadway.”—American. 


48th Street, East of B’way, Eve. 8:30 
« Matinees Thursday & Saturday 2:30 








West of Broadway. Evenings, 8:30. 
Mats. Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30. 


The Comedy Hit of Ages! 


MY COUNTRY 


‘Its Only Creed Is Laughter!’ 


“Goes ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ one better. 
Repeated gales of laughter swept the 
house.”—Charles Divine, Telegram. 
MOVES to the NATIONAL THEATRE, 
dist STREET, WEST OF BROADWAY. 








LABOR DAY MATINEE 











Plymouth Theatre 
West 45th Se., Evs. 8:30 Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 
POPULAR MATINEE THURSDAY 
WINTHROP AMES presents GILBERT & SULLIVAN’S 


OLANTH 


“I have yet to see an Poh cast so perfectly —don’t 
miss ‘Iolanthe’’’—Samue ne in “N.Y. World.” 
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New Color Movie s 
Film Perfected 





of “B 
whoc 
O'Nei 


PROCESS for producing movies 
in natural,colors without great- 
er expense or more trouble than 


lly 
has been sung 


In”), 

“Pete 
of th 
stage 


in black and white effects 
perfected by a German photo-chemist, 
Prof. Emil Wolff-Heide, has 
labored many years on a theory which 


is a departure from the methods gen- 


who 


an ordinary camera and a 
treated 


With 
monochromatic film 
by the Heide process, a film showing 
every shade of tone from the top to 
the bottom of the spectrum is obtained 
which can be projected with an ordi- 
nary projector 

Neither on the camera nor on the 
projector are screens or filters used. 
Color fringes, which are the buga- 
boo of all systems where filters are 
used, are unknown in Prof. Heide‘s sys- 
tem. The films run double the ordi- 
nary speed, requiring thirty-two ex- 
postures per second instead of sixteen. 

Prof. Heide has built a machine 
which automatically stains alternate 
frames of the negative film red and 
yellow. Each machine is capable of 
turning out 400 meters of film per 
hour with total operation cost of 
one-tenth of a cent per meter. | 

After development, the same as that’! 
used for black and white negatives, 
ordinary prints are made which are 
tinted and toned according to another 
Heide process. All the operations are; here. 
as simple as the work of tinting and! “Salv. 
toning now done in movie laboratories. | 

The results produced portray perfect | 
coloring, even to a sharp definition be- 


Septe 
specialty 


M. 


ducer 


sister 


Prof. 


Watk 
Sam 


a 


from 


oti 


Fami 
ago, 


tween shades of the same colors near 
the short ray end of the spectrum. 

A test film specially shown in Berlin 
covers a wide range of lighting condi- | 
tions, both artificial and natural as well | 
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the star 


designed the settings. 
“Black Boy” 
before coming to Broadway 


Broadway Briefs 


“Black Velvet,” 
Robertson, 
Woman” and “Big Game.” Mr. Nichols 
also announces he will produce “Mis- 
sion Mary” in New York in the fall. 


Michael 


the F 
nounces that this fall he will present a 


called 


The first play to be purchased ont | 
of the Yale dramatic 


About eighteen years ago the first play 


Harvard, was purchased and produced 


the Frohmans. 
by Paul Potter from a French script of | 


HARRIS ‘Weis? wee san’ 


THE FUNNIEST SHOW IN THE WORLD 


GEORGE MacFARLANE Presents 


Robeson to Star in 

. , 77 ” 
Jim Tully's “Black Boy 

; 

ace Liveright begins rehearsals | 
lack Boy” today. Paul Robeson, 
reated the leading role in Eugene 
ll’s “All God's Chillun,” will be 
of this comedy drama by Jim 
(author of “Outside Looking 
and Frank Dazey, author of 
r Weston.” James Light, director | 
e Provincetown Playhouse, will} 
Nicholas Yellenti | 


A New Farce 


HOREST LIARS 


With 


ROBERT WOOLSEY 


| 
| 





the new opus. 











will play out of town 


early in 





mber. e j 
Music and Concerts 


ae 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


N. PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN, Conductor 
LAST WEEK OF SEASON 
MOZART “JUPITER” SYMPHONY 
Tchaikovsky—Debussy—Wagner 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Manager. Stelnway Piano 
Prices 25c., 50c., $1.00 








Nicholas will 
a play 
of 


soon present 
by Willard 
“The Sea | 


J. 


author 











author and pro- 
now at 
an- 


Kallesser, 
of “One! Man's Woman,” 
orty-eighth Stréet Theatre, 





Emile Fabre, based on Balzac's “La 


” 
play to his current connivance, Rabouilleuse. 


“Any Man’s Woman.” 
“A Woman Disputed Among Men” 


was placed in rehearsal Monday by 
A. H. Woods. Lowell Sherman will be 
starrad, and the cast will include Ann 
Harding, Crane Wilbur and Louis Cal- 
hern, 





workshop of 
Baker is “Chicago,” by Maurine 
ins. The plece will be done by | 
H. Harris and Laura D. Wilck. 
Flora Sheffield has been engaged by 
| William Harris, Jr., for “Sour Grapes,” 
The play was Edward Sheldon's the comedy by V incent ‘bt ~ nieapasy star- 
ation Nell.” ring Alice Brady. “Sour Grapes” opens 

at the Majestic, Brooklyn, next Mon- 
day evening, and a week later at the 
Longacre Theatre hére. 


Prof. Baker’s workshop, then at 





s Skinner will return next sea- | 


son in a revival of “The Honor of the 


ly,” his success of twenty years 
which was originally produced by 
The play was adapted | 


“My Country” will be transferred on 
| Labor Day from Chanin’s Forty-sixth 
| Street Theatre, where it is now play- 
ing, to the National. On that date 
Florence Reed in “The Shanghai Ges- 





as in various colors, all of which were | 
with remarkable accuracy. 
Judging from the simplicity of the 
new method and the excellence of the 
the Heide method promises to | 
solve the difficulties of this 


field of motion 





interest- 
ing and useful picture | 
photography. 

Experts such Miethe of the} 
Polytechnical herald | 
the new process as one of the great | 
advances 


decade. 


as Prof 
University here 


est in photo-chemical 
search in a 


Movie Operators Come to an 
Understanding with Managers 
fn a 
Moving 
Union 


the 


of 
Oper 


Officials 
Machine 
stated that, 
with Vaudevills 
200 


ators’ 
following their agreement | 
Managers’ Asso- | 

houses of 
rand Moss circuits, 

to 
150 


the 
covering the | 
Keith, Loew, Procto 
they doing their 


ut reement 


ciation, 


utmost bring | 





are 
abe an ag with inde- 

uses in the city 

that the of 

the end of | | One 


pendent film ho 
It was stated yesterday 
ficials expect to learn by 
this whether or 
be a general strike in 
pendent houses. 


not there is to 


the 150 2 ue 


week 


will 
night 


| High,” 


ture” is scheduled to reopen at the 


former house. 


FRANK McINTYRE 





next venture of J. P. McEvoy, 
“Americana,” will be an alle 
colored “Hallelujah, Get Hot,” 
for which Covarrubias will do the set- 


tings and costumes. 


The 
author of 
revue, 


“The Vaga- 
its first 


Janney’s musical 
King,” now celebrating 
year at the Casino Theatre, will have 
two special companies this fall, one of 
ago Labor Day, 
Sep- 


Russell 


bond 


which w open in Chic 


| the other opening in Pittsburgh 


} 
| tember 27. 

will 
Her- 


Theatre 
“Not 


Riviera 
night with 


The 
open Monday 


Shubert 





| bert.” 
| " the night life play by 


“Broadway, 
| Philip Dur and George Abbott, 
be presented by Jed Harris and 
at the Broadhurst Thea- 
September 16. 


ining 
will 
Crosby Gaige 
| tre Thursday, 
ll make his Broad- 
of the chief plavers in “Queen Way appearance in “The Judge’s Hus- 

the new musigal comedy which| bana” under the management of Lee 
be ushered in next Wednesday| Shubert the latter part of September 


at the Ambassador Theatre. after a brief tour. 
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By Dr. Marc Slonim 


PRAGUE.—One of the greatest ad- 
vantages the opposition to the Stalin 
regime in Russia had until recently was 
its ability to utilize the machinery of 
the Third International, as well as its 
resources, because of the fact that 
Zinoviev, the leader of the opposition, 
stood at the head of the International. 
The act of indictment drawn up against 
the opposition elements by the Polit- 
bureau points out that the opposition 
had taken full advantage of the Inter- 
national. In return for the Interna- 
tional’s help in his own fight, Zinoviev 
sided with those foreign Communist 
parties of the International which 
proved useful to him in the opposition. 

Following the death of Lenine, Zino- 
viev was regarded as his unquestion- 
able heir. He had been his pupil and 
interpreter, he knew by heart every 
line that the master had written; and 
he laid claim to the position of party 
leader and theoretician. There was 
but one obstacle in his path, and that 
was Trotzky. And then Zinoviev, act- 
ing with his typical shortsightedness, 
failing to see the rising star of Stalin, 
launched a campaign against Trotzky. 

Zinoviev vs. Stalin 

This fight, as we know, ended with 
the elimination of Trotzky from the 
race; but after Trotzky had been sent 
to the Caucasus “for his health” it be- 
came known that the members of the 
Politbyreau, who had none too much 
sympathy with the bragging and nar- 
rowly doctrinaire chief of the Third 
International, were by no means anx- 
fous to make Zinoviev the arbiter of 
destinies in the Russian Communist 
Party, and they- even looked askance 
upon his doings as head of the Inter- 
national. From that tinfe onward there 
has been raging the battle of Zinoviev, 
backed by Kamenevy, against their erst- 
while triumvirate colleague, Stalin. 

Zinoviev hoped to gain his ends by 
increasing his international activities. 
A stubborn defender of “revolutionary” 
tactics for the Communist parties of 
Europe, Zinoviev became the main in- 
stigator and inspirer of all the san- 
guinary outbreaks that shook Germany, 
Bulgaria, Esthonia and some _ other 
countries during 1923-1925. To sup- 
port the extreme left tendencies and 








‘Third International Split Heading Zinoviev For Dis 


Communist Leader Forms New Group to Safeguard His Future; 
Old Post Will Be Filled With Stalin Adherant 


His 





more they progressed toward compro- 
uncompromising positions, and the 
mise and economic “wealpolitik,” the 
more did they displease their foreign 
simon-pure brethren, The policy of 
Stalin and of the Central Committee 
of the Russian Communist Party, as- 
serted Zinoviev, had compromised the 
Russian party in the eyes of the Eu- 
ropean proletariat, and of the Euro- 
pean Communists. 

This was one of Zinoviev’s constant 
complaints, and in his opposition to 
Stalin he would often cite the pro- 
nunciamentos of German, Italian, Bo- 
hemian and other Communists which 
upheld his own position. 

With the knowledge and connivance 
of Zinoviev, those European Commu- 
nist elements which objected to the 
policy of their Russian comrades made 
a secret compact among themselves 
shortly after the meeting of the four 


teenth congress in Moscow. They 
formed an association which they 
christened the Fourth International, 


with headquarters at Vienna. 
Complaints Abroad 
These extreme Communists complain 
that the Bolsheviks, who now govern 
Russia, are forced to conclude alliances 


and treaties with bourgeois govern- 
ments, while the foreign Communist 
parties are engaged in a desperate 


fight against these very governments, 
who are in treaty relations with the 
Russian Bolsheviks. This is the first 
and worst’ self-contradiction « com- 
Plained of. 

But there is another cause for com- 
plaint; at the same time that the Rus- 
sian party is apparently turning its 
back more and more upon that same 
communism which that party itself had 


brought into the other countries, and | 


while it is growing cool toward the 
idea of world revolution, it falls upon 
the shoulders of the foreign parties to 
make the preparations for that revo- 
lution and to keep the flame of the 
Communist movement alive in Europe 
and America. In brief, it is contended 
that the Russian apostles themselves 
are beginning to deny their own sym- 


ering the forees of the extreme left 
Communists, and under the influence 
of Zinoviev one of the tasks of the 

‘ourth International sas proclaimed 
to be the “fight against the reactionary 
policy of the Russian Communist 
Party.” 

The prominent German Communist, 
Neumann, one of Stalin’s enthusiastic 
adherents, who had attended the joint 
session of the Central Committee and 
Control Commission where Dzerzhinski 
was fatally stricken, gives the follow- 
ing characterization of the present 
state of affairs in the Communist In- 
ternational: 

“There is a new, extremely bitter, 
well planned attack by nearly every 
section of the Communist Interna- 
tional, particularly in Germany and 
Italy. It is the first serious attempt 
to combine on an international scale 
all opposition tendencies of the several 
sections, and all the left groups in the 
various countries, into one common, 
well planned, separately organized in- 
ternational opposition to the Third In- 
ternational. 

“There is the use of the most ex- 
treme methods of disorganization, fac- 


The document here cited mentions also 
the names of many leading European 
Communists, beginning with Bordiggi, 
of the German Communist Party in the 
beginning of August. } 

That this whole opposition in Europe 
is due to the instigation and organi- 
zation of Zinoviev himself there can be 
no question. We cannot, therefore, 
speak merely of the troubles within 
the Russian party alone: for the first 
time in eight years we are now wit- 
nessing an officially admitted schism 
throughout the Communist Interna- 
tional, affecting the Communist move- 
ment in Russia as well as throughout 
the world. Here lies the profound sig- 
nificance of what is happening today 
is Moscow. And, since we may confi- 
dently expect in. future a still further 
aggravation of the quarrel, we have 
the right to state with a clear con- 
science that the hour is close at hand 
when the Third International will 
break in two. 

of late, Zinoviev has been leaving 
no stone unturned to strengthen the 
elements in Europe who are with him. 
This explains the whole attitude of the 
Communist International during the 





tional strife, violation of discipline, 
sabotage, undermining solidarity, etc.’’| 


British strike, where Zinovievy met with 
a setback by Stalin. I know from an 





absolutely unquestionable source that 
the aid of the British miners and the 
wholes tactics of the Communist Inter- 
national during the strike were the 
work of Zinoviev alone, and that it met 
with the vigorous opposition of the 
Stalinite wing. Aid to the British 
strikers was to be one of the trump 
cards played by the chief of the Inter- 
national, but it was due precisely to 
the failure of this card that the Stali- 
nites were encouraged to charge the 
strongholds of the opposition with such 
vigor. 
Cheka Takes a Hand 

There have been rumors in the press 
that this liquidation had something to 
do with the influence of Dzerzhinski, 
and this has braqught forth that crop of 
stories about a violent death of the 
former chief of the Red Inquisition. 
There is not a word of truth in all this. 
The activity of the opposition took 

particular zeal after the plenary 
meeting of the International in March. 
It was at its height during the period 
from April to June. 
arations for a mobilization of the oppo- 
sition elements, his work in 
of Italy, and ending with Massloff, 
Korsch and Ruth Fischer, of Germany. 
As for Massloff, he thrown out 


on 


Lashevich’s prep- 


was 


the Red | 


Army (there were persistent rumors 
that a coup d’etat was contemplated, 
with the aid of army units devoted to 
Lashevich, Zinoviev and Trotzky), and 
the trips of Zinoviev's right-hand man, 
Bielenki, to South Russia had been 
brought to the attention of the Cheka 
at the end of June, with the result that 
the Control Commission immediately 
handed down a number of verdicts. 
Lashevich and his aids were thus con- 
demned already prior to the July meet- 


the party and the Control Commission 
(forming virtually a supreme tribunal, 
composed of 100 members). 
Violent Ciashes 
It was at these sessions that violent 
clashes occurred between the opposi- 
tion, which had just been subjected to 
a series of penalties, and the Stalinites. 
The for the determined at- 
tack by the opposition was furnished 
by the results 
Soviets. In comparison with the 1924 
the number of Communists in 
the urban Soviets had been reduced by 
24 per cent and in the rural 


occasion 
of 


the elections to 


results 





is admitted that the peasants are show- 








THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK | 








Ohio 


State Secretary of Ohio sends out a 
eall part of which reads: 
“Reports received and petitions turned 
in indicate that the Socialist ticket will 
be on the ballot, but you must continue 
to work and get all the signatures pos- | 
sible, and don’t fail to certify them. 
Send them in not later than Aug. 28. | 
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to action 
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Workers of America. Kréyc ki has heen 
in Montreal, Canada, for a number of 
weeks in the battle for better condi- 
tions for the workers in that vicinity. 

Keep your eye on Wisconsin. Any 
who desire to aid the fight financially 
may communicate with State Secre- 
tary William Coleman, Chestnut 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisc., and donations | 
will be gratefully 
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acknowledged. 
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the present State election, but to lay 
plans for approaching favorable unions 
and getting them to adhere to the new 


party. 


An executive committee was chosen | 


on which several Socialists represent- 


ing the clothing trad 


| New York City 


A’Hungarian Magazine 


°s were elected. 


































































have a semi-yearly report ready. Other 
|} committees are requested to submit 
their respective reports. It urgent 
| that the Lecture Committee acquaint 
the Branch with an outline of the work 


is 


| contemplated for the coming season. 
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Party picnic this Sunday? Have you 


| Are you all ready for the Yipsel and | 














ings of the party. For the week of 
July 13-20 there was called a joint | 
session of the Central Committee of 


the | 


districts | 


by 35 to 40 per cent, and this when it! 





ing now an unprecedented interest in 
political matters. 

These results were cited by the oppo- 
sition in support of their contention 
that the policy-of compromise is fatal, 
and they asserted that the time was 
near when Communist influence in 
Russia will amount to virtually 
nothing. 

Besides, the quarrel over a “national” 
versus “international” policy became 
most bitter during the discussion of the 
International's tactics in British affairs. 
Stalin here stressed the point that the 
actions of Zinoyiev and, his comrades 
prevented Russia from getting German 
loans and establishing firm diplomatie 
and trade relations with the rest of the 
world. In addition to all this, the Zi- 
noviev faction had presented to these 
organs 2a number of “theses” that had 
not yet been published anywhere am 
which caused violent clashes. 

A Tense Atmosphere 

I had the opportunity to see the sten- 
ographic account of these . meetings, 
which lasted seven days, and I can 
state that they prove conclusively that 
the atmosphere there was more than 
| tense. It is interesting to note that, 
even though Trotzky did not back up 
his old enemy Zinoviev, he nevertheless 
sharply attacked Stalin and-Dzerzhin- 
ski. Trotzky, Radek and Kamenev do 
not form part of the Zinovievite oppo- 
sition, it 1s true, but they-are opposed 
|to Stalin and his policy. 
| It is natural, under these conditions, 
that the Soviet press should now again 
| be campaigning against Trotzky. There 
| are thus in the field against the pres- 
ent Russian Soviet dictator and his 
| friends more tham one group: first, 
| these are Zinoviev, Shliapnikov, Sokol- 
{ 
| 





nikov, Lashevich and others who com- 
pose what is commonly known as the 
left opposition; next, we have Trotzky, 
still wielding powerful influence in the 
Red Army, and Radek. These have not 
yet come out actively, but their atti- 
tude is threatening. 

The struggle has not only not ended, 
but, on the contrary, at the moment of 
writing it has broken: out again with 
unprecedented stubbornness, This is 
shown by a large number of arrests 
and demolitions of printing shops going 
on in Moscow and Petrograd. An in- 
| teresting sidelight is the fact that the 
opposition is now obtaining support in 
the ranks of the right wing, which, far 
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ANSWER, MR. McLAUGHLIN 
Wi the passing of the strike on the 


Interboro lines the promise of Police 

Commissioner McLaughlin to investi- 
gate the brutal attack upon the strikers as 
they filed» out of a meeting in Manhattan 
Casino has been forgotten. Joseph Brodsky, 
counsel for the strikers, also neglected the 
matter. All the evidence available warrants 
the belief that the plain clothes police acted 
without any provocation and that the Police 
Department was used to serve the Interboro 
in its war against the strikers. 

The squads who engaged in this brutal af- 
fair certainly did not act of their own accord. 
They received orders from somebody. Who 
issued the orders? Why has not Commis- 
sioner McLaughlin carried out his promise to 
make an investigation? Is he at all concerned 
when these squads run amuck? 

These are questions that remain unan- 
swered. The fact that the strike has been 
settled does not relieve the Commissioner of 
responsibility. It is his duty to probe this 
mysterious assault to the bottom. Otherwise 
we are compelled to think that he prefers to 
make ‘himself an accomplice of others in this 
brutal raid by shielding the guilty parties. 
Readers of this issue of The New Leader will 
note that another inquiry has been sent to 
Mr. McLaughlin by Samuel Untermyer. It 
is up to the Police Commissioner. We await 
his answer—if he has any. 





SIR ERNEST OBJECTS 


IR ERNEST J. P. BENN, a London pub- 
S lisher, writes to the New York Times ob- 

“— jecting to the mission of the British 
miners in the United States. The worthy 
gentleman insists that it is humiliating to 
England to have “charity” offered by Ameri- 
can workers to anybody in England. “We 
neither need nor desire assistance from out- 
side,’ he writes, “even from so friendly a 
source as the United States.” 

The eminent publisher completely misun- 
derstands the mission of the British commit- 
tee. They do not propose to solicit “charity” 
and we do not propose to give it. What the 
comunittee is asking is that we perform a duty 
and what we propose to do is to respond to 
this duty. Because the Atlanti¢’ Ocean sep- 
arates us from the British miners is no more 
reason why we should not perform this duty 
than the fact that the Mississippi Valley sep- 
arates us from the miners of Colorado should 
justify similar neglect. 

This is not the first time that the workers 
of one country have appealed to the workers 
af other countries for support in a struggle. 
Yt often occurs, and when support is given it 
is not considered “charity.” Sir Ernest, en- 
joying three good meals a day and a comfort- 
able home at night, may live in a world that 
looks rosy to him, but a few months in the 
mining sections of Wales, with no income and 
no work, would prove to him that there are 
two worlds, one of idle owners and the other 
of idle workers. A _ well-filled paunch ob- 
structs his view while the empty stomachs of 
the miners and their families enable them to 
see much that he cannot see. 

The work of collecting funds will go on in 
earnest, Sir Ernest, and we hope that it will 
not spoil your appetite for a good meal. 





A STORM AHEAD 
F IGURES of production recently published 


by the Department of Commerce show 

that factory production has increased 75 
percent from 1914 to 1925, while the number 
of factory workers increased only 13.5 per- 
cent. This shows an increased exploitation 
of the workers of 54 percent for the period. 
Since 1919 factory production increased 25 
percent, but the number of wage workers was 
less than 1919 by 16 percent. 

Here is Coolidge’s “prosperity.” There is a 
big increase in the relative share taken by the 
owners of industry and the increased produc- 
tion of values is produced by a relatively 
smaller number of workers. Under the capi- 
talist system of production the worker devotes 
a portion of the working day to producing his 
keep and the rest of the day he is producing 
surplus values for the owners of industry. 
The unpaid part of the labor of the workers 
is increasing and this is a source of increased 
riches. for the capitalist class. 

But in spite of the increased robbery of 
labor, employment is general and for the time 
being the workers are satisfied. But a day 
of reckoning is coming. Capitalism has been 
fattening ou Efrope for many years, but this 
cannot continue forever. Already there is evi- 
dence of a slowing up of production. The 
working class is heaping up a great surplus 
which represents unpaid labor. As ware- 
houses and shops become overstocked at home 
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and Europe produces more and more for her- 
self we will face the worst economic’ crisis in 
our history. 

The masses are living in a fool’s paradise. 
Stark tragedy is ahead in the next few years 
when capitalism presents us with another in- 
stalment of the crazy contradiction of misery 
in the midst of plenty. Socialism will get a 
very sympathetic hearing when the storm 
comes. 





A CLUE TO CRIME 


T is possible that those who are much per- 

_turbed over the increasing. number of 

crimes being committed may get a few 
hints regarding the popularity of crime by 
studying the rise of piracy in the eighteenth 
century. In that period land grabbing under 
the protection of laws was a popular sport 
with ruling classes. So was the slave trade 
which became the biggest enterprise of that 
age. Smuggling became a source of riches 
and many a government official shared in the 
loot. Naked robbery and swindle, sanctioned 
by law, signalized the development of infant 
capitalism: 

Need it be surprising that ship captains 
ventured into a little business on their own 
account and stored coin and jewels in their 
pockets? If “legitimate business” could in- 
clude seizure of “heathen” lands, drive the 
laborer off the common lands, and raid Africa 
for human flesh to be sold in America and the 
West Indies, why could not others rob the 
robbers? Thus reasoned many a jolly ship 
captain. On the high seas he could take the 
risk of plundering a ship and sinking the boat 
and its crew. In war he could turn privateer 
and then venture into the permanent trade of 
a pirate. 

In 1720 Bartholomew Roberts, a pirate, de- 
clared that “In an honest service there is thin 
Commons, low Wages and hard labor. . . . 
No, a merry life and a short one, shall be my 
motto.” Captain Bellamy, who seized a Bos- 
ton sloop off the coast of South Carolina, said 
to the captive officer: “Damn ye, you are a 
Sneaking Puppy, and so are all those who will 
submit to be governed by Laws which rich 
men have made for their own Security. They 
rob the Poor under the Cover of the Law, for- 
sooth, and we plunder the Rich under the Pro- 
tection of our own Courage.” 

Considering the millionaires spawned in this 
country in the past ten years and the imperial- 
ist looting that has followed the World War, 
is it not possible that many of the young chaps 
who take a chance today think in terms of 
these two pirates? We offer the suggestion 
to the various Crime Commissions. It may 
be. a good clue to follow. 


SOUTH OF MEXICO 


T is a pathetic story that is told on another 
page of this issue by a re@resentative of 
the Venezuela Labor Union. Venezuela 

is not an exception for the little nations of 
Central America and a number of others in 
South America. Clerical and militarist olig- 
archies maintain a union of Church and State 
and rule these little nations for their private 
plunder and for the profit of American capi- 
talists and bankers. Illiteracy is widespread 
and the grossest superstitions prevail. For 
generations the masses have been stupefied by 
a lazy and grafting clergy which shares in the 
looting of the unfortunate workers and peas- 
ants. 

It is this situation which makes the prob- 
lems of this region complicated. American 
imperialism penetrates these nations with 
financial investments. and concessions ob- 
tained from one despot or another. Each 
despot reaches power by a military assault on 
the clique in power. Each bandit proclaims 
his mission in lofty terms and then fills his 
pockets as rapidly as possible as he knows that 
another bandit will oust him as he ousted the 
one before him. Bandits may come and ban- 
dits may go, but each one as a general rule re- 
spects the holdings of American capitalists. 

In the meantime the governments get deep- 
er and deeper in debt to American bankers 
and our State Department takes a hand in 
making hard bargains that must be paid out 
of the sweat of the miserable toilers. If 
American investments are endangered by the 
frequent revolutions American marines invade 
the country and make the American imperial- 
ist yoke more secure. The result is that these 
bloody little obligarchies gradually drift into 
the hands of American capital and finance. 

A phase of medieval Europe survives south 
of Mexico. Modern enlightenment alone of- 
fers some hope for the unfortunate workers in 
that part of the world. 


PERKINS OF THE SIXTH 


| | the Sixth New Jersey district for re- 


election. As a Republican he wants the noble 
freeman of his district to know what he thinks, 
what his party stands for and what the voters 
should support in the coming election. In 
short, his is to be a “campaign of education.” 

The cultural crusade consists of rounding up 
the voters for pilgrimages to his 122-acre hill- 
top estate at Woodcliff Lake. Four of these af- 
fairs have been held and more are to come. 
When the yokels arrive to learn what the 
great man thinks of economic and political 
questions they are invited to enjoy tennis 
courts, a baseball field, a swimming pool, 
pool tables, croquet and other: diversions. 

This is only an elementary course in edu- 
cating the voters. An advanced course con- 
sists of supper on the lawn, while a boys’ band 
plays the classic jazz for which we are noted. 
After the sun has set the candidate has a white 
screen erected and the scholars complete their 
education by viewing five reels of moving 
pictures generously provided the great law- 
maker by the War Department. Having fin- 
ished this course the voters go home con- 
vinced that of all the men living in the Sixth 
District Perkins is the one man who under- 
stands the great questions of the hour and 
that his return to Washington is essential to 
the preservation of the glorious republic. 

Yes, we are strong for Perkins of the Sixth 
District. Judging from the number of people 
accepting his invitations we are sure that he 
measures down to their intellectual level and 
that if he does nothing but smoke good cigars 
and room at the best hotel in Washington he 
will satisfy the supporters of his district. 








E are strong for the campaign that 
Congressman Perkins is making in 


——s 

















- The News of the Week -:- 








Although osten- 


Peace Meet sibly 
promote peace 


Upholds War and denounce war 


of all kinds, the Sixth International 
Democratic Peace Congress, which be- 
gan in Rheims on Aug. 2 and ended 
in Bierville, near Paris, on Aug. 22, 
wound up by adopting a resolution to 
the effect that if the League of Nations 
declares a war nobody, not even a 
conscientious objector, has a right to 
oppose its.prosecution. This resolu- 
tion was proposed by Ferdinand Buis- 
son, president of the French League 
of the Rights of Man, and was carried 
against the objections of the British 
and American delegates. After the 
congress broke up many of the dele- 
gates opined that while it had been a 
great success in promoting good-will 
between Frenchmen and Germans, and 
also among other nationalties, it had 
not accomplished much toward stamp- 
ing our war. All resolutions touching 
on the wars at present being waged 
in Syria, Morocco, China and some 
other parts of the world were side- 
tracked by the managers of the con- 
gress. In the meantime, General Pan- 
galos, who for the last year or so has 
been trying to play Mussolini in 
Greece, has been deprived of his dic- 
tatorship through a military revolt, 
and Géneral Condylis, leader of the 
latest revolt, is promising the people 
a constitutional regime. At home, 
“Big Ben” has handed another instal- 
ment of Fascist “conformity” to the 
lawyers in the party by practically 
forbidding them to accept cases in- 
volving “conflict with the party's prin- 
ciples.” At the same time, he and 
Minister Volpi continue to juggle fig- 
ures calculated to show that Italy is 
prosperous and a good risk for Amer- 
ican bankers with money to lend. 
Mussolini and his fellow dictator, 
Primo de Rivera of Spain, have added 
to the cares of Great Britain and 
France by coming out against inter- 
national control of Tangier, the Afri- 
can port just across the strait from 
Gibraltar, and demanding that they be 
allowed to take charge of it. 





es Congress- 
LaGuardia Back man Fiorella H. 


In His Kennel LaGuardia has re- 


called to 


House. Socialists have given him 
credit for this, but his pypsent de- 
cision simply shows that he is a type 
of political adventurer very numer- 
ous in American politics. Read out 
of the Republican majority in the 
House, he crawls through the back 
door. Supporting LaFollette and 
fighting Coolidge in 1924, he lines up 
with the higher aristocracy of the Re- 
publican Party. Men’who are capable 
of such actions are faithful to nobody 
but themselves. Had radical senti- 
ment continued to rise in this coun- 
try there is no doubt that LaGuardia 
would have continued to drift with it, 
but he would be no more sincere in 
this than he is now. Fortunately, his 
_action makes the situation clear in the 
Twentieth Congressional District, and 
Socialists will take full advantage of 
it. Any statements he may quote from 
us in the past will serve merely to 
emphasize his own lack of principles. 
He was trusted by the workers in the 
district. They believed that he was 
sincere, that he was on the road to 
serving the working class. His pres- 
ent conduct is an indictment of his 
professions and proof that he is an ad- 
venturer. On the other hand, we So- 
cialists acted up to our promises made 
in the year when LaFollette was the 





candidate for President. Our hands 
are clean, our honor is untarnished, 
and we now, as always, keep faith 
with the working class. 





In less than a 





Ruth Fischer 
Is Thrown Out the Communist 
Party of Germany, 


in obedience to instructions from the 
Communist | International in Moscow, 
has completed the half circle from 
Left to Right. Ruth Fischer, the fiery 
and vituperative Reichstag member and| v 
German spokeswoman before _ the} t 
Presidium of the Communist Interna- | 
tional, who a year ago was still busy 
purging the party of “moderates” and 
who almost succeeded in 
veteran Clara Zetkin read out of the 
Communist organization, has been for- 
mally expelled by the Communist 
Party's Central Committee. 


sure passed upon Ruth Fischer by the! s 
Presidium in Moscow, so no surprise 


pecially the younger ones. 


mental 
Meantime it is reported that laymen 
of the church are going to organize | 
a political party which will be clerical 
in al] but name. Although denying that 
the party 
year the policy of} in politics the pretense will deceive no 
one. 
aragua have notified the Mexican Re- 
gional 
they support the policy of Calles while | task. 
the Executive Council of the American | three, he sees the bankruptcy of social- 
Federation ‘of Labor declares that it 


questions. 
Latin-American nations the workers 
having the! cannot separate clericalism from the 
domination of 
same issue faces them that faces the 
Mexican working class. 
This was| of Mexico broadcasts a statement that 
the logical sequence to the recent cen-| takes much for granted when he as- 


world” have “wondered” that a “Con- 


Communist Central Committee, but 
they are likely to line up with several 
other ex-Communist Parliamentarians 
and form a little independent Com- 
munist Party of theirown. This seems 
the more probable, as Peter Maslow, 
at one time regarded as the last word 
in 100 per cent Communism in Ger- 
many, although already under the 
party ban when he recently left prison, 
was made the object of a big ovation 
by crowds of Berlin Communists, es- 
The “mod- 
erate” policy adopted by .the German 
Comtiunists, following the drop in 
their vote from 3,746,672 on May 4, 
1924, to 2,707,176 on Dec. 7, 1924, and 
to 1,931,151 on April 26, 1925, appears 
to have arrived too late to save a party 


eager to emulate the Kilkenny cats. 





The struggle be- 


Celles Firm in tween Church and 
Church Issue 


conference between President Calles 
and a number of bishops proved fruit- 
less of a campromise. 
ment stands firmly for its position 
that the property of the church be- 
longs to the nation and this 
admitted by 
Enormous property 
this economic 


State in Mexico 
continues after a 


The Govern- 


is not 
the church authorities. 
is at stake and 


issue is more funda- 





Critical © 


Cruisings 
—By V. F.. Calverton— 


Syndicalism and 
Realism 


NY attempt to correlate contem- 
A porary philosophy with con- 

temporary economics is worthy 
of consideration. Due to the special- 
ization-complex of our civilization, we 
are usually prepared to think only in 
special channels. The biologist is un- 
aware of sociology; the psychologist is 
unacquainted with economics. The 
philosopher instead of being interested 
in the matter of synthesis is lost in 
the confusions of critical realism, ab- 
stract ethics or vague mysticism. 
John Dewey nd Bertrand Russell, of 
course, are brilliant exceptions. The 
age is one of many worlds—a sports 
world, a biological world, a psycHologi- 
cal world, a theatre world, a fiction 
world, a philosophic world, a sartorial 
world, a religious world—edach one dis- 
parate and disconnected with the other. 








Social Similarities 
In SYNDICALISM AND REALISM 
(A. and:C. Black, London) J. W. Scott, 
who is a lecturer on moral philosophy 





than the religious question. 


will represent the church 





The organized workers of Nic- 


Confederation of Labor that 


vill not interfere in the controversy as 
he Pan-American Federation of Labor 


In Nicaragua and other 


ruling classes for the 


Bishop Diaz 


erts that “the civilized nations of the 


turned not only 
to the Republican Party but, accord- 
ing to press stories, has agreed to sup- 


was felt 
circles 


in Socialist and Communist 
when Nicholas F. 
came over to Berlin from Moscow the | the contrary, most of the “civilized na- 


stitution could have brought affairs to 
the extreme they have reached.” On 





Bukharin 


other day to preside at Ruth’s excom- | 


tions” 


have had the experience that 


in the University of Glasgow, has en- 
deavored to make a philosophic correl- 


jation of contemporary social tenden- 


cies. The syndicalist philosophy of 
labor, the intuitionism of Bergson, and 
the realism of Meinong and Russell, are 
his primary considerations. To point 
out the underlying similarities of all 
three is Mr. Scott’s self-appointed 
In the central attitude of all 


ist philosophy and the essence of ir- 
rationality and destruction. 
That Sorel is “the most remarkable 


does not concern itself with religious} socialist since Marx,” as T. E. Hulme 


wrote (SPECULATIONS, Harcourt, 
Brace Co.), is certainly a vulnerable 
contention; but that his influence has 
been widespread, that his quick grasp 
of psychological phenomena and his 
keen apprehension. of the motives that 
drive to social action are testimony to 


| his inspiration as a revolutionary, is 


certainly undeniable. Mr. Scott’s at- 
titude toward the whole matter of the 
class-struggle is largely non-commit- 
tal, if not evasive. One might say 
with caution that his sympathies, more 
fastidiously intellectual than emotion- 


ed in 1924 with Socialist and-Farmer- 
Labor support and in opposition to] a 
the parties of capitalism, he very 
often voted with Socialist Congress- 











The expulsion of Peter 


port Senator Wadsworth for re- 
election and work with the Coolidge! munication. 
Administration if he is elected. Elect-| Maslow and Herr 


munist chiefs, was also confirmed and | 
couple of Prussian Diet deputies 
were thrown out for 
The expelled members are supposed to 
man Berger on important bills in yok resign their seats at the request of ct 


Teidt, big Com-| time in their history and they fi 


struggle. 
appears less effective 
| few weeks will likely 
conclusion of the struggle. 


good measure. and 








} «te -- THE CHATTER BOX -:- -:- 














More Sonnets to a Dark Lady 





You must have love since love alone reveals 
The luminous warmth beneath your reticence; 

And only love’s white wand can break the seals 
That hold your glories in a jailed pretense, 


And for the wonder of a miracle 
I bring my adoration to your shrine 
To wait in votive reverence until 
Your lips transpose their blessing on to mine. 


My world takes on a metamorphosis 
And I am lifted to a hallowed place; 
There is a cleansing fragrance in your kiss, 
And such seraphic luster in your face. 


That I might wear the vestments of a saint, 
So purged I am of every carnal taint. 


F 





OR three days and a week-end it rained. And 

in any other place but Camp Tamiment our 
snatch at a vacation would have been sad and 
woefully futile. We left the burning cobblestones of 
Babylon for the palm-crowned hills of Canaan. Our 
heart was weary with the world’s weeping, and our 
mind torn with its incurable complications. Respite, 
respite we yearned for, from the memories of clamor- 
ing contribs and still more clamorous collection agen- 
cies. 

Such collections, dear readers, being mostly for 
actual and imaginary pledges made to those prolific 
if indignant radical enterprises. (This men- 
tion is made lest our credit be impaired in the world 
of finance and trade. . .) Our advent to Bushkill 
was a tone poem of intermittent rain and thunder. 
With the modesty of the truly illustrious, we entered 
the office and registered. Even Maria, the Lady 
Chamberlain hardly raised her delicate eyebrows in 
recognition. We were assigned to Bunk No. 9, with- 
out the least tremor. The now legendary porter did 
not appear. We carried our knapsack in democratic 
fashion right into the bunk. It was almost time for 
supper. There were no stars, no moon, no night- 
ingales to district our sensitive self into dilatory rev- 
eries. The rain beat down with a baton of nasty 
insistence. It was not long before we stole into the 
Babel of Brother Shindler’s domain, and into a most 
inconspicuous chair at a table far to the rear. The 
five other diners at the table introduced themselves 
to us in family fashion, and since only first names 
were of custom used, “Sam” kept our incognito safe. 
The food must have been excellent, since we partook 
of the numerous courses with that indefinable ease 
that one experiences when he is lost in great thought 
and eating enters only as a sub-conscious complement. 
And since nothing occurred to seriously interrupt our 
supermortal mental wanderings, it follows again that 
the culinary offerings of Schindler were spiced with 
a divinity of their own. 


A flap was open at the lake side of the dining hall. 
The necromantic hour of twilight was about done. 
One could already see the sable shadow of night 
slowly climbing over the walls of the west. The lake 








heaved like a fretful Gulliver under the impish pin 
pricking of the Lilliputian rain drops. And when the 
wind stirred it seemed about to rise and frighten the 
pesty things away. Beyond, over the woody walls 
that guard Sandyville from barbaric sight, the heavens 
muttered and glowered. Always, we will dream that 
above the hills that fringe the further end of Lake 
Tamiment hangs the cradle where all storms are 
nurtured to swift and stupendous maturity. 


Coffee and fancy tart came and were demolished, 
cigarettes and pipes were lit, forms rose and curtseyed 
away to the veranda. The table held us only, while 
the funeral skies drooped upon our reflections. . 


“Semke, a wake is for the Irish, but a nice Jooish 
boychik should always be awake! Ah—it was 
Al Farber, the one waiter lad who can play Ganymede 
to the Olympians and wouldn’t have to limp either. 











How could one dream with Al’s beatific avoirdupois 
blotting out the open flap through which the lake and 
the rain and the storm-torn face of heaven had 
siphoned on our soul. 

And since we have mentioned Al, we might as well 
become auite definite in enumerating all those who 
helped us to forget the five sunless days and moon- 
less nights, when tennis and hiking, and intimate 
strolls under the stars were beyond attaining. The 
heroic presence of Jim Phillips and his unbelievably 
perfect voice. The sea songs and the pirate tit-bits 
with which he regaled our belabored spirit still hold a 
conch-like reverberence. And then there was Tessie 
Taub, whose fingers danced like rain drops over the 
keys, and made that nonagenarian of a piano sing like 
Adelina Patti in her teens. We are still giggling with 
and at “Ginzy” Gingsburg, whose interminable skein 
of Hebraic tales and songs will never unravel, not 
that there be no end to them, but that he has of all 
men we know the most engaging method in twisting 
the same threads into new knots and tangles. Then 
there was Sarah Rabiner, whose quiet perfection as a 
companion, and whose fortitude in enduring our im- 
possible temperament, kept all designing Circes from 
our path, the while she patiently laughed at our 
wizened-up quips and suffered through our long- 
bearded tavern tales. 

And surely one cannot close the story of a most 
uneventful era without mentioning Brother Joseph- 
son, who seemed to be everywhere, attending to the 
body and spirit comforts of some three hundred rain- 
soaked tempers. If only the elevator at the Rand 
School could catch some of his revealed efficiency! 
And must we forget that double-barreled twinlet, 
Novick and Belsky, who attend to everything from 


Mexico is now going through at some 


nd 


nothing to “wonder” at in the present 
The boycott continues but 
the next 
witness some 


ally dynamic, reside with a kind of 
soft, parliamentary, passionless Marx- 
ism. He visualizes the reformistic 
type of socialist as stressing political 
action and the revolutionary type as 
stressing economic, and, with entire 
misapprehension of the significance of 
the economic aspect of modern life, 
concludes with reprehensible naivete 
that: 
“The placing of the chief end of man 
in economics and in the salvation of a 
class is of the nature of a relapse.”’ 
Scott Versus Syndicalism 

To Mr. Scott, Syndicalism is the 
symbol of this relapse. What is ab- 
surd about his argument is that so- 
cialists and communists who are op- 
posed to syndicalism as a theory and 
as a tactic are convinced that it is only 
through economic reorganization and 
revolution that a new order con evolve. 
Sorel was unquestionably correct in 
minimizing the importance of political 
change and emphasizing the necessity 
of economic. This conclusion is not 
an indication of relapse, but a bene- 
ficial result of drastic experience. 

In other criticisms of the philosophy 
of Sorel, Mr. Scott is 
ful. In his attempt to interpret Sorel’s 
exaltation of impulsive and the 
anti-intellectual as an outgrowth of 
Bergson's intuitionism, or at least as 
a concomitant that springs from the 
same social substance, the author has 
drawn some very interesting and il- 
luminating analogies and _illations. 
The analysis of Bergson’s philosophy 
for the task. Bergson’'s 
fight for freedom, for voluntarism, for 
intuition; his denunciation of science, 
intellectuality and reason are ex- 
pounded in simple, lucid fashion. Of 
course, there is no Lovejoy of Benda 
critique or annhilation of Bergson, 
but, after all, it is not necessary for the 





more success- 


the 


is adequate 


; ‘ “ urpose. From Bergson's ¢ esis 
train announcing to towel collecting—and work as un- ha nae wie HY “ —- ig 
‘ ne intuitive is derived “ soclé 
faltering as that other famous duo—To and Fro . ? ; ies Seiwa the gocie 
policy of instinctive action,” or the 


But somehow, we do wish that the Camp Board of 






: Syndicalists. Sorel’s emphasis upon 
Management would cease their superfluous Saturday “ on %i at a 
: : , ; incalculableness” is construed as a 
night over-seeing. Sometives, when we think of su- iia anf . # > ‘ 
P & that ¢ f emg d ¢-that direct fruit of the Bergsonian theory 
ermen, we forge a e feminine gender o , . . 
P 9 J h 7 o “ of the immeasurability of things. 


rare class might be superwomen. 

There is something about Bertha Mailly that is at 
times miraculous. Her very gentleness of person and 
soul is to us the finest strength we have ever con- 
tended against. Even when she quietly ordered Al 
Farber and Tess Taub and your humble self off the 
stage, because our show was interfering with the 
cabaret entertainment at the Tea-Room (since our 
admission price was free, and tea has always been 
an American source of financial irritation), we must 
admit she won without even our making a pretense 
of protest. Next to our own spouse we know of no 
person who has us so effectually licked even before 
we get going. Whenever we think of vacationing again 
Bertha’s warm smile will beckon to us across the hun- 
dred miles of towns and valleys, and we will come 
gladly. The lake, and the hills, and all that Tamiment 
has been to us, could never mean as much for all of 
their luring pleasantness, unless we knew that Bertha 
Mailly was there, too, with her welcome, which is at 
once a comfort and a benediction, 

We hope to be at Tamiment over the Labor Day 
week-end, and we care not if it rain again every day 
and night. And should the sun really bless us with 
his presence . . . then heaven will not be far be- 
WING, . 2 6 6 


j}and the desire for 





Sorel’s criticism or Marxism is that 
it is too much intellectual and too little 
revolutionary and violent (Sorel’s 
“Reflections on Violence’—Huebsch), 
His complaint is that radicals are al- 
lowing the spirit of peace to grow up 
between the classes, whereas the only 
hope of the proletariat lies in hatred 
Sorel is 
and 
His words are vigorous; 


violence. 
inflexibly to conciliation 
compromise. 
“To repay with black ingratitude 
the benevoience of those who 
would protect the worker, to meet 
with insults the speeches of those 
who advocate human fraternity, 
and to reply by blows to the ad- 
vocates of those who would propa. 
gate social peace—al! this is as- 
suredly not in conformity with the 
rules of the fashionable socialism 
but it is a very practical way 
of indicating to the middle class 
that they must mind their own 
business and nothing but that.” 


opposed 





In his eagerness for the Class-revolue 

Pa oS tion, Sorel wants no squeamish, ine 

tellectual qualifications to intrude and 

Rain S qualify the determination of the prole- 

ong tariat Instead of having a proletariat 

If heaven weep forever, educated in the history of the class- 
Shafl I dare complzin.. .? | struggle, a igi c= 
Whilk sie bave 4 Sie’ dentate |, change, and cognizant of the sweep 
‘ suns of economic progress, Sorel would 

* Who met you in the rain 4 | have a proletariat unsoiled by intel- 
Sie capth: aune been: te cation. | lectuality and dedicated to nothing 
' eise than the general strike and the 

The deluge come again... class-revolution. Sorel’s stand is un- 
What need have I for empire, equivocal. Let the general strike be 
Who kissed you in the rain. . .? a “myth,” let it be a consuming re- 

| ligion. Intellectuaj debate on the part 


S. A. de Witt. 


| 
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(Continued on page 5) 





